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PREFACE. 




"KIND FRIEND" suggested to me that I 
should call my book *' A Preface, " " for, " 
said he, "prefaces are never read"! But the 
preface is to the writer a most important part of his 
book, being his only opportunity of explaining himself 
to his readers, and attempting to avert some of that 
adverse criticism which rains down upon most ''first 
attempts" as plentifully as manna, and with about the 
same soothing and nourishing effect. 

Part I. most of all needs apology to existing writers on 
the subject: that apology must lie in the impossibility 
of omitting it, although containing but little that has 
not already been written. 

Part II. is, I believe, on an original plan, as most 
writers deal very sparingly with the subject of "Season." 

Part III., though little more than a compilation of 
personal experiences and letters, is undoubtedly the most 
useful in the book. I can only regret the sadly deficient 
results of my work in this direction. 

"Qui s'excuse s' accuse" is a time-honoured saying, 
which shall not, however, deter me from giving a word 
of explanation with regard to the strange resemblance 
existing between parts of my book and " M. M.*s " " Sea- 
Fishing Notes " in the Fishing Gazette. As I wrote 
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to "M.M. "at the time (Nov., 1890), my book (the 
production of which has been repeatedly and unavoidably 
hindered) had already been for many months in the 
hands of the publisher, any alterations being made since 
then being only trifling, where there was a necessity 
to bring the book down to date. The Sea-Fishing Club 
proposed by '' M. M." should, if a success, prove a national 
benefactor. A somewhat careful study of the German 
fisheries in the Baltic for nearly a year has shown me 
some of the weak points in our own trawling system. 
Our own sea-fisheries are in sad need of reform, and if 
the Sea-Fishing Club could, with the help of Parliament, 
bring about such reform, it would earn the gratitude of 
future generations. 

With regard to the small sketch-maps, the figures 
on them denote the depth in fathoms, as taken from 
Government charts. These are by no means so exactly 
or fully entered as to serve for a sailing-chart, but 
their purpose is merely to aid the angler in finding 
deep water. Some of the '' marks " are dated : it must 
be remembered that fish periodically shift their position. 

In conclusion, I must express my deep obligations to 
Mr. Marston for his kind permission to use back numbers 
of the Fishing Gazette, to the columns of Fishing and 
Shooting and the Field, and to Mr. Wilcocks and the 
many other fellow-anglers who have so kindly helped me 
in collecting information from all parts of the coast. 

F. G. A. 

London, 1891. 
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SEA-FISHING ON THE 
ENGLISH COAST. 



PART I. 

TACKl^B AND 8AITS. 




IlTTBODnCTIOir TO FABT I. 

|HE First Part of this book, although ud avoidably 
the least original, contains perhaps the essence 
of the whole. For the remainder of the book 
I am solely responsible, but the matter referring to 
'* Tackle and Baits " has of course been handled by 
every writer on the subject. It is thus to be expected 
that many hints in this part of the book have been 
already given in one form or another in one or all of 
the three books that already exist on Sea-Fishing. I 
could not on this account leave them out, but have, 
to the best of my knowledge, fully acknowledged all 
indebtedness. On the two very interesting questions on 

B 
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the subject of local baits, and artificial and natural 
baits, I have only touched very briefly, but I hope at 
some future date to see them more fully discussed in 
the columns of the fishing papers, to both of which, 
as a^o to the Field, I have to acknowledge my great 
obligations. 
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CHAPTER I. 



8EA-FI8E AlTD TEEIB EAUITTS— 
LOCALITY— WEATHER. 

<^[& MUST beg to be excused from furnishing my 
readers with any oration on the beauties of sea- 
fishing : let them try and find them out for 
themselves, and they will acknowledge them all the 
more readily. I will therefore plunge at once into the 
sea and the subject. 

There are many large and small fish, such as Shark, 
Ling, Hake, Flying Fish, and Albacore, that come 
so rarely within reach of the amateur as to require no 
consideration ' in an essentially practical book. Still, 
the sea offers to the amateur no mean variety of 
fish, all quite near the shore, and to be caught at 
most times of the year — not that they are all to be 
caught at any one season, but on this subject I shall 
advise in Part 11. 

Sea-Fish and their Eaunts. — ^It will be as well 
to commence by giving a list of the principal fish 
we shall have to mention as we go along. These 
will be: 

B 2 
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Bock Fish. 








Sand Fish. 


•Bream 








*Bass 


Conger 








♦Chad 


Gurnard 








*Cod 


•Mackerel 








Dabs 


Pollack 








*Dog Fish 


Pouting 








Mnllet (grey) 


Wrasse 








Plaice 
Smelts 
Weevers 
•Whiting 


Those marked with an 


asterisk (*) 


are found in both situations, 


bnt more generally where 


they 


are 


placed above. 



I do not say that the above list is exhaustive in 
its division, for I know that Bass play off rocky 
headlands, and that large God are often caught in the 
rocks. But it is as well to make some distinction, 
and the above is, after careful consideration, the best 
I can suggest. 

It is most important to use the correct tackle for 
each coast and season, otherwise your fishing must 
end in the most ridiculous failure. The Editor of 
the Fishing Gazette ("Notes," Sept., 1888) is justly 
surprised at a man having written to him "that he 
had got the tackle recommended for Bass in 'Angling 
in Salt Water,** and had spun over miles of water on 
the Somersetshire coast without getting a single fish. 
He went on to explain that the bottom was muddy, 
and the local fishermen used hand-lines and caught 

* Angling in Salt Water : A Practical Work on Sea-Fishing 
with Bod and Line, from the Shore, Piers, Jetties, &e. By John 
Bickerdyke. London : L. IJpcott Gill. 
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flat-fish, &c. He thought the method of fishing he 
tried was not suited to the coast. X should think 
not I The case very nicely illustrates the popular idea 
about fish and fishing : given water, there must be 
fish of all kinds. Now, these same people would not 
go on their house-tops to shoot snipe because all birds 
fly in the air ; yet because all fish swim in water, chuck 
the right tackle and bait into the water here, there, 
and everywhere, and there you are, you know ! That's 
the popular idea." 

I have quoted the Gazette somewhat at length, because 
I wanted to say the same thing, but did not know how 
to put it as well. The first thing, on deciding to fish, 
say next Auprast, is to decide on the place that you 
will visit. Having done this, remember that if it is 
on the East Coast you will have to expect sand ; if on 
the South-east or South-west, probably rocks. Having 
settled the rock and sand question, look out for any 
river or harbour in the neighbourhood. All these 
points should be carefully studied if you would avoid 
placing yourself > in the ridiculous position of the cor- 
respondent above referred to. Some further remarks 
on locality will be found in the first chapter of Part III. 

There are, of course, one or two spots particularly 
favoured by the different fish. These have generally 
to be learned locally, but we can fix on two that will 
apply to all places where they can be found. First, 
at the back of a small reef of rocks is generally a 
good place on the rising tide. It is easily found if the 
water uncovers these rocks during the spring-tides ; you 
can then get on to the rocks and take all your bearings 
in a note-book. Thus, if you find a suitable spot at 
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A (Fig. 1), you may observe that by looking at the flag- 
stafiP at the end of the pier it will be found to coincide 
with a windmill directly behind it ; and that by turning 
round you will find the church-spire to be just in a 
line with a chimney-pot or some other conspicuous 
object. Do not trust to memory : sketch the whole 
thing, and choose marks that are permanent and 
prominent. I have a number of these old marks 
sketched in my diaries, and find them extremely usefal 
on revisiting the places. 

For such rocks as are never uncovered by the tide, 
you will have to purchase the information from a local 




Fig. 1. Taking Bearings. 

Neptune : a little beer or tobacco will soon settle the 
matter. The second place is the mouth of a river, 
where you are safe (in June, July, and August) to find 
large Bass near the surface. 

Another fact that should be learned about eaoh 
place is the direction of all local currents and tidea 
This knowledge, besides adding indirectly to the creel, 
will save you from many positions of ridicule, if not 
danger. Any local signs of weather should also be 
known : they are doubtless associated with much super- 
stition and ignorance, but they also convey some truth. 
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For example, at Hastings, a sure sign of the approach of 
a strong south-west wind is when you can see Beachy 
Head with great distinctness. This I have found to be 
true on many occasions. 

Weather has also much to with your fishing. For 
bottom-fishing (fiat fish, &c.) I have always found 
calm weather give me the best basket, whether from 
boat or pier. In the former, indeed, it is almost 
essential to have the sea tolerably calm, in order to 
use one's rod properly, and to preserve one's dignity 
before the boatman. For Bass, Mackerel, and Pollack, 
a ripple on the water is necessary ; and for spinning 
from rocks you will find a tolerably "choppy" sea to 
be the best. If you are on the South Ooast, and the 
wind has been south-west for several days, you will 
have some rough seas : this is the time tor taking 
large Conger from the piers. If the sea, after having 
been rough for some time, settles down in one night 
to a dead calm (a frequent occurrence in August), 
large Bass will be found feeding on the sand just off 
the beach : the best bait in this case is a strip of 
fresh herring. Do not trust to August seas to remain 
calm : they are very treacherous — a dead lull, with a 
damp, hot mist, invariably foretells stormy weather. 
Especial caution is necessary when fishing at night in 
an open boat. 
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CHAPTER II. 




|Y the above name I have distinguished all tackle 
that is to be bought ready-made. It is customary 
to caution amateurs against buying such tackle, 
but the warning is of little use to those whose holidays 
are limited, and who wish to gain all necessary in- 
formation within a fortnight of going away. Still, I 
would advise all sea-fishermen to deal at a reliable shop. 
If they have no time to make up their own pieces of 
tackle, they can generally get them made to order, which 
is vastly different from buying them made on trade 
plans. There are some pieces of tackle that must be 
bought ready-made — rod, winch, line, leads, &c. : these 
no one will advise you to make. I would also recom- 
mend amateurs to buy their hooks ready mounted, at 
least at first. A great deal of time is wasted in mounting 
one's own hooks on gimp or twisted gut, and one really 
needs a good deal of practice before one can do it 
properly. 

Certain pieces of tackle, which I shall fully describe 
in the next chapter, are best made at home, because 
when bought they are apt to be doubtful in the knots 
and fastenings, which should be the safest parts. Another 
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thing to remember is that light tackle must always 
win the day : its strength must, of course, be increased 
in certain case.««» but the lighter it is . the better. The 
fishing papers have frequently had interesting letters 
on the subject, among which I find in Fishing (Jan., 
1889) one from "Sea Fisherman," who says: "Speaking 
solely of fishing within a mile of the coast, I have had 
abundant instances of the superiority of fine tackle over 
rough ; but of course when using fine tackle one must 
use a rod, because the ' pulley-hauley ' game will not 
answer." Therefore, in making up your tackle, neatness 
and fineness must always be made a great consideration. 
We will now consider bought tackle. First as to 
Sods. — It is almost necessary to have two of these — 
one for piers, the other for boats. If you only wish 
to get one, then buy a short one, and dispense with 
a long one ; but you will find a number of piers and 
breakwaters where it is almost impossible to fish except 
with a rod 20ft. long, which is inconvenient in a boat. 
Dover Pier and the East Breakwater at Hastings are 
examples of this. The long rod should be of East 
India cane, and the hollow butt may contain an extra 
top-joint. The rod-bag must be divided into partitions, 
which save much friction and wear. It will be advisable 
to have all the fittings of metal : some people go as 
far as having them all nickeled, which indeed pays in 
the end, as no rust can then damage the rod. Wood 
is out of the question : a few weeks by the sea will 
so rot and swell the fittings as to render the rod 
utterly useless; and even before it gets to this stage 
of destruction, it will take a long time to put together. 
The top-joints will not, of course, be East India cane — 
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hickory or lancewood will probably be the wood, which 
is not of much importance so long as it is fairly pliant. 
The rings had better be snake rings, as the line is 
far less likely to hitch roand them. A good rod should 




Fio. 2. Snake Bino. 

have plenty of rings — at least twelve to the 20ft. — as 
they enable you to haul in more quickly. The top- 
ring is of special importance, as an extra amount of 
strain is put upon it. Many devices have been resorted 
to in order to minimise this wear, a favourite one 
being to have two rings, one working within the other ; 

thus a new edge can be frequently 
presented to the line. Mr. Bickerdyke's 
plan is to have the top-ring movable 
on a pivot (Fig. 3). In the former 
case the ring revolves on an imaginary 
axis ; in the latter it moves in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the rod. A 
combination of the two would, I should 
think, be very near perfection, minimis- 
ing at once friction and chance of 
hitches. 

Caution. — Take your rod to pieces 
at the end of every day at least ; keep 
the fittings oiled ; and never dip the top under water. 

To the small rod all the above remarks apply, with 
the exception that there is no need for an extra top- 
joint. An ordinary Jack rod (12ft.) will do very well. 




Fig. 3. Top Ring. 
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and many makers have in stock special sea-rods which 
are very good. 

Winches. — ^Having considered the rod, we turn next 
to the winch. Here again, two had better be used : 
one for the long rod and one for the short one, the 
principal difference being in weight. I wish to refer 
as little as possible to anything at all technical, but 
I cannot avoid drawing attention to the enormous im- 
portance of having your rod in perfect equilibrium. This, 
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Fig. 4. Equilibrium of Bod. 



in the case of a long rod, is only to be attained by 
having a heavy winch. The diagram (Fig. 4) will show 
that the heavy winch brings the centre of gravity (ca) 
more within reach of the left hand : that is to say, 
the rod is in perfect eqailibrium from an angler's point 
of view, and instead of (as in the first case) strength 
having to be exerted to keep the top-ring out of the 
water, the winch does this, and the least additional 
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effort strikes the hook well home into the fish. Further, 
a heavy winch is a great convenience whenever you 
wish to lay a long rod down to rest, either in a boat 
or on a pier. For a long rod, then, use a large bronze 
winch ; Nottingham wooden ones are unsafe for large 
fish, unless you are very certain of their proper use, 
and the sea air does no good to the wood. Oheck 
action is a matter of taste : I prefer it myself, as there 
is then no need, when the tide runs strong, to hitch 
the line over the handle — a very risky proceeding when 
any large fish are about. A large check bronze winch 
weighs with its eighty yards of line about 2|lb. This 
sounds very great, but you will find that with a long 
rod the weight is a great convenience. The smaller 
rod, it is scarcely necessary to remark, will require a 
smaller reel, also bronze. For small fish, a Nottingham 
winch (4^iD.) and a Boach rod will take the largest 
numbers and give the best sport. But whatever style 
of winch you eventually decide on buying, let it be one 
in which the entire handle-plate revolves. Some have 
only a little axis on which to wind the line ; in others 
the edges are all steady, while the plate revolves within 
them. Do not believe in these : they are tricky, and 
you cannot check them with your finger. In fixing the 
winch to the rod, place it with its handle to your left. 
You will of course fish with the winch under the 
rod : thus the right forefinger and thumb have the 
handle under control. 

Farlow sells a patent lever Salmon winch, which can 
be regulated to any stiffness : this would, I should 
think, be good for sea-fishing, but I have never 
tried it. 
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Lines.*-The best and cheapest lines for sea-fishing 
are tanned hemp (brown lines). For the winch the 
same material is used, with the exception that it is 
plaited and finer. Bass-fisheis often use waterproof 
silk, but there is no need for it. The tanned line 
should be tolerably stout, a quality that gives it two 
advantages — first, that it is less liable to out your 
fingers, should you inadvertently catch hold of it while 
it is running out rapidly ; secondly, that it is far easier 
to disentangle than thin lines : thick lines can be pushed 
through knots when dry. You should have not less 
than 80yds. of line on the winch, as there is no know- 
ing what may happen at sea. For small fish in shallow 
water undressed cotton line is the best. 

Tanned hemp lines are made up to any gauge, and 
are admirable for hand-lines, for which have them about 
four times as stout as the rod-line. I believe that all 
elaborate horse-hair lines are unnecessary. Indeed, their 
price will place them beyond the reach of many amateurs 
— and they have, after all, but little advantage, save 
the additional sport to be obtained by playing fish on 
an elastic line. Short lines for the finer bottom-tackle 
(then called traces) are made of gut or gimp : to these 
I will refer in the next chapter. 

Caution. — Dry all lines well, and wash occasionally 
in fresh water. As good a way of drying the line as 
any, especially if the weather be damp, is to stretch it 
on some kind of frame (an embroidery-frame will serve 
the purpose), and stand it in a warm room, rather near 
a fire, but not close to it. The line should previously 
have been dipped for a few minutes in fresh water. 
Twice a week is sufiScient for this latter process. 
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Eooks. — These are of various makes, known as 
bends/* There are the "Limerick," the "Kendal," 
the "Kirby," the " Sneck," the " Sproat," Exeter round 
bends, &c. I shall not describe any of these at length, but 
will devote a few words to the theory of a good hook, 
for which I am mainly indebted to Mr. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

The essentials of a good hook are: (I) that it shall 
pierce deep, (2) that it shall keep a fish hooked, and 
(3) that it shall be strong. Thus, if the shank of the 





\ 




\ 



Fig. 5. Imperfect Hooks. 



hook be too short, its striking power will be insufiScient. 
If the point of the hook be at a considerable angle to the 
shank, it will, on striking, enter the fish obliquely, which 
inevitably means loss of strength. The hooks shown in 
Fig. 5 are imperfect ones., The ideal hook is that in 
which the point is parallel with the shank, and I fully 
agree with Mr. Bickerdyke (who is, I see, before me in 
recommending a hook that I have used for over four 
years) that a long-shanked Pennell-Limerick possesses 
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these qualities above all other patterns, and is also better 
adapted for holding large strips of bait (Fig. 6). 

If you wish to mount your own hooks, do so by all 
means ; you will find full instructions in any book on 

angling. I have 

for a long time, 

however, used 

twisted gut and 

gimp hooks ready 

mounted, and 

never remember 

one failing me. 

It is very easy to 

fasten hooks to 

flax snoods. If 

the hook be eyed, 
Fig. 6. Long-shanked . , j • 

Pennell-Limebick tne snood is 

Hook. i j 

merely passed 

through the eye, looped and slipped 

over the point of the hook and up 

the shank. If it be flattened at the 

top (a method which I find by no 

means as awkward as Mr. Bickerdyke 

complains), a special knot is needed 

(Fig. 7). These hooks are certainly 

inconvenient for mounting on gut or 

gimp, but when it comes to water- ^%l f^x'^Sd^'*'''' 

cord — lin. gauge — I prefer them to 

the eyed ones. Whipping is quite unnecessary with 

these flat hooks. 

Note. — ^It will be advisable to dip all hooks and swivels 
into oil that has been boiled for a few minutes (which 
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a 



(half size) 



^^^ 





c (actual size) 



operation expels the water in the oil). This will save 
them from rast. 

Swivels. — A swivel is a device to lessen friction. 

Swivels are of various shapes and sizes. The commonest 

is the small brass one 
(a). Always use brass; 
its only fault is that 
it takes some time to 
attach. There are 
various patterns to 
lessen this d el ay, called 
box swivels. The two 
simplest are those 
shown at b (Fig. 8), 
into which the loop 
can be slipped in a 
moment. ForOonger- 

fishing, large brass swivels (c) are requisite. 

Leads. — These are cast in various shapes and weights. 

For paternosters the orthodox lead is pear-shaped 

(a. Fig. 9) : it is less apt to catch in rocks than the 

ordinary shapes. A hole 

is sometimes bored in it 

(b), through which along 

bent wire may be passed 

to catch in the sand and 

serve as an anchor in 

strong tides. This in- 
genious device has, I fig. 9. leads. 

should imagine, its 

limits ; but of its holding power I have no longer any 

doubt, as I once used it and lost all my tackle from the 



Fig. 8. Swivels. 
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wire catcliing in a poat. The ordiuary plummet (c) has 
a slip of cork let into it, into which yon fis the hooka 
while plumbing the depth. Thia cork is sometimea 
replaced by a piece of tallow, by which yon can find the 
nstore of the bottom. The pipe-lead (d) ia uaad for 
whiffing; it ia a slightly oonTex cylinder, with a hole 
through which the line paaaes. The leger-lead (e) ia 
a flattened modification of this. The line paasea through 
it in one direction only, by reaaon of a Bmall ahot placed 
juat below it. Another lead (/) used for reeling ia oaefal 
when moving at a great apeed ; it hanga from the main 
line by a amall branch line, its boat-shape enabling it 
to move quickly through the water. 

Wiadara for Eand-linea. — These are generally 
made in hollow, wooden squares (Fig. 10), the original 
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idea being, I suppose, that a draught of air passing 
through and through the line shall slowly and thoroughly 
dry it ; but they are, aa a rule, too small for this to 
be effected. For keeping pateinosteia in proper tension 
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(when wire is not used) a special winder is required. 
I have devised one (Fig. 11) for my own use, which is 
in three sides like an ordinary winder. The two hori- 
zontal sides have a nail about ^in. from the end. Two 
dat pieces of wood covered with cork bark slide stiffly 
along these sides until they are stopped by the nails. A 
small pin (a) holds the loop or swivel, and the trace is 
wound on as usual, the sliding bars enabling the hook- 
links to be stretched to any required tension. Traces 
without hooks may be kept coiled : they should be hung 
with a heavy weight the night before use. 

The Sea-basket is another necessary article, the 
shape of which is too well known to need description. 
I do not agree with Mr. Wilcocks as to the superfluous- 
ness of a cover : it is necessary alike for keeping the 
fish from insects and sun, and for protecting the tackle 
from rain. A very useful basket is sold by some 
makers, provided with a canvas waterproof bag, from 
which it is detachable, thus enabling you to carry fish 
and tackle separately. 




Fig. 12. Ordinary Gaff. 



The Oaff is another requisite. The most serviceable 
one is undoubtedly made of a steel hook lashed firmly 

<l(lip ■^^■ ■.-_ -> 

Fig. 13. Telescopic Gaff. 

to a handle (Fig. 12) : this is safe from rust ; the only 
drawback being that it is inconvenient for package. 
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Coaaiilering all things, a collapaing one, so long as it 
ha« no BcrewB, is the best to carry. The or<}insry tele- 
scopic gaff (Pig- l-^) is as good as any, 

T-a-w^ing SstH. — To these, sinular remarkB applj. 
BorewB must be avoided. The collapsing net that I 
hare sketched (Fig. 14) is, I believe, Mabbutt'd patent, 
bat there are utany others as good. This Qeoessity of 
AToiding screirs in nets and gaffs is of the utmost 
importance to the sea-flahetman If yoa are content 
to purchase strength and utility at the pnce of appear- 
ance and convenience of packing the plain hoop alnaya 
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fixed to the handle is the correct thing. A great im- 
provement on this principle would be a large sisia of 
Messrs. Little's (Hay market) net for waders, which 
simply consists of a short swelled handle, about 2ft. long, 
to which is firmly lashed a hoop of hickory — a small 
spring on the upper part of the net serving to attach 
it to the pannier strap. The cost of the small size 
is 6s. 9d. ; bat for about Ss. or 9a. MeBsrs. Little could 
tarn ont one la^e enough for sea-fishing purposes, which 
would be very light and strong. While looking over 
some of their other patterns, I come across one in which 
c 2 
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Rcrews were almost entirely avoided, and which seems to 
me so suitable for salt-water purposes, that I will take 
the opportunity of briefly describing it (Fig. 15) : The 
square socket of the net has a small hole in it, into 

which fits a spring bolt in the 
handle. A cap then screws over 
this spring to keep it in position. 
The screw is well protected, and 
will not suffer from the salt 
water for a considerable time. 
The great objection to the net 
is its expense. Messrs. Little 
have furnished me with one — 
the large size, suitable for sea- 
fishing, with steel springs, &c., 
well painted — for 17s. 6d., and 
assure me it cannot be produced 
for less. Those who will give 
the money, however, may rely 
on having a nearly perfect net. 
Besides these articles, the basket 
should contain a few small tools. 
A pair of pocket-scissors will be found of great service 
in clipping knots, and you will require a strong knife 
to kill the fish : the Norwegian knives are best, as 
they cannot close suddenly and cut the hand. Two 
or three baiting-needles and a disgorger (Fig. 16), 
together with a bit of fine wire and some spare string, 
should always be taken out, as it is most desirable to 
go to sea having everything you want. Also be sure 
to stock your basket with spare hooks and leads. It 
is far worse to be without sufficient tackle than to 




Fig. 15. Little's Patent 
Landing-Net— a, Bolt that 
flt» into Net Socket; b. 
Spring in Socket. 
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run out of bait, as it is ten to one you will catch some- 
thing that will cut up for bait, but the fish will not 
come and fetch it out of the boat. A Japanned tackle- 
case with partitions for keeping artificial baits, and a 
tackle-book for flies, hooks, and baiting-needles, are 
very necessary. 

The construction of our piers, which renders them 
so peculiarly adapted for the loss of sundry articles 
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in the "deep blue," throws a serious diflBculty in the 
path of the pier-angler — viz., that of selecting spare 
hooks, leads, &c., from the pocket or basket while fishing, 
without laying down the rod. On rough, windy days 
this difficulty is especially noticeable ; and one's hooks get 
blown over into the sea almost as often as one's last 
bit of lead or only knife falls through the grating. 
After having patiently borne the difficulty for many years. 
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I have at length found a way oat of it. First as to the 
Uooks. For thaae I devised a cork "cnff"; I have used 
it for two years, and feel sore it is exactly what we pier- 
anglers require, I tried to get a well-known firm to- 
take it up, but they aasTired me that it would newr 
sell as a patent Perhaps they were right. The '■ cuff " 
LB too simple to need much description. My own pattern 
is about 4in. broad, and 
is composed of very thin 
cork bark, which I bought 
at a nominal cost of Pitt, 
Uinories (opposite Ame- 
rica Square). To one side 
of the bark, which is 
about ^in. thick, is glued 
a piece of linen ; this 
covers it,and rather over- 
laps at the edges, to which 
are attached the hook and 
eye. The "(Miff "is wois 
with the linen inside, the linen being necessary for con- 
venience of sewing, as the thread would tear the thin 
cork. A number of small loops are now sewn at interTals 
over the cork surface, and into these hooks of various 
sizes may be fitted (Fig. 17). If the wind be very high, 
the points can be just stuck in the cork, to render loss 
doubly impossible. The "cuff" is buckled over the coat. 
&C., of the left wrist ; and it is easy for the right hand 
to select any hook while the left grasps the rod, which 
it is often very inconvenient, if not absolutely impossible, 
to lay down. I feel sure that all those who try this 
" cuff " once, will use it in the future ; wind or no wind. 




FiQ. 17. The Author's Cork " Cdpp.' 
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it supplies a very real want. Next to selling one's ideas 
to the public, I suppose the best thing is to make it 
a present of them. So much for the loose hooks. 

Money-belt. — For spare leads, traces, spinners, &c. 
&c., I can suggest nothing better than the article known, 
I believe, to Colonials by the name of "money-belt." 
This comes rather expensive, but is excellent for the 
purpose. The belt, which is made of a kind of grey 
canvas or webbing, contains four pockets, two of which 
are subdivided into three compartments with removable 
wash-leather bags. Into these four pockets one could 
put sufiScient spare leads and hooks for a week; and 
if the strap be not fastened too tightly, the right hand 
can easily work the belt round so as to reach any pocket, 
while the left, as before, keeps the rod in position. It 
is an advantage to leave the pockets unbuttoned when 
fishing, as there is then no fear of the leads, &c., falling 
out; and the buttons are often rather stiff for one hand 
adone to manage. Indeed, the danger of these piers, under 
some of which there must be a perfect hardware re- 
pository, renders it very necessary to carry nothing loose. 
If you wear a watch, wear a chain also ; let your knife, 
disgorger, &c., have wire loops by which you can fasten 
them with twine to your buttonholes or other convenient 
places, or you will lose them all. 
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CHAPTER III. 




HOME-MADE TACKLE. 

^E now turn to those pieces of tackle which 
are obviously safer if made by oneself, since 
success depends on their strength. 

I shall have to describe some half-dozen "stock*' 
pieces of tackle; but before doing so, will ask you to 
practise the following loops till you can tie them without 
reference to the diagram. 

Loops and Knots. — Fig. 18 is the ordinary loop, 
and may be practised with fine string. The material 
of which I make all my own traces is twisted gut. I 
see that Mr. Bickerdyke objects to this, on the ground 
that single strands often crack imperceptibly. I cannot 
think that this objection applies to gut that you twist 
at home. You buy the single strands in hanks (about 
2s. 6d.), and can twist them without any machine. All 
you require is a weight of 21b. To this attach three 
strands, and let it revolve very slowly. The gut should 
only be twisted very loosely; the tighter the twist, the 
more likely is the strain to crack it. 

Some experienced amateur sea-fishermen consider that 
all loops should be bound with waxed silk and varnished. 
A good varnish may be made out of spirits of wine, two 
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parts ; orange shellac, one part ; and gum Benjamin, 
one-third part. It should be put on thinly with a soft 
camel-hair brush. 






Fig. 18. Tying Loop. 



There are several ways of joining two lengths of gut. 
I always make a loop at the end of each. The loop of 
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A (Fig. 19) is then placed through that of B, and the 
end of A is passed through its own loop. This join^ 
them neatly and reliably. 




FIG. 19. Joining Two Lengths of Gut. 

To attach the main line to a looped collar, tie a knot 
at the end of the former ; then pass it through the 
loop and under itself (Fig. 20). 

There remains but one knot that will frequently occur 
in tackle-making. It is like the ordinary slip-knot, 
but is in the middle instead of at the end of the line. 




Fig. 20. Attachment of Line to Collar. 



You loop the line twice (a. Fig. 21), pass one loop 
through the other (b), and draw tight. G shows a 
practical application of this knot for fastening hook- 
snoods at intervals along a long line. 

I will now pass on to the '' stock ** pieces of tackle. 

The Faternostes. — This piece of tackle, well known 
to Perch-fishers, is, I believe, the most useful all-rotind 
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article the sea-fisherman can have. It combines neatness 
and strength with little friction, and presents different 
baits at different depths. Paternosters are made in 





B 






Fig. 21. Slip-knot in Middle of Line. 

various ways, and are constantly improving as the art 
of fishing progresses. The best known, perhaps (and one 
in every way suited to fresh-water angling), is that to 
which the hook-links are fastened merely by knots 
(Figs. 22 and 23). Excellent 
as this arrangement is for 
fresh- water fishing, I cannot 
recommend it for the sea. 
In strong tides it does not 
answer: the hook-links get 
soaked, and the heavy baits 
drag the hooks down to 
the main line. This being 
the case, a somewhat bolder 
article is required for the 
amateur sea-fisherman, and 

I will now proceed to describe its theory and practice. 
The essentials of a paternoster for sea-fishing are : 




Fig. 22. Knot por Paternoster. 
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(1) that the hook-links shall stand at right angles to 

the main line, and (2) 



B 



tt. 



that they shall reyolye 
freely ahout it. Many 
devices to secure this 
have already heen resorted 
to by our professional 
fisherman. In Scotland, 
for example, the Mackerel 
fishers use a paternoster 
(there called a "dandy- 
line" or "jigger") in 
which bright tinned hooks 
are snooded to whalebone 
bars. No bait is nsed, 
the fish being attracted 
by the bright hooks, which 
are ** jigged" abont 
among them after the 
manner of the American 
metal fish. Some, again, 
have a swivel at each 
hook-link; but the best 
of all are those in which 
the hook-links are at- 
tached to brass bars that 
revolve on swivels, as 
they fulfil both essentials. 
Such a paternoster is 
supplied by Frost, iron- 
FiG 23. Ordinary Paternoster monger. High Street, 

Deal, and costs, I believe. Is. fid. Messrs. Farlow 
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(Strand) keep a similar pattern (Fig. 24), of which the 

main line is waterproof Pike-line. I do not wish to 

say anything against the articles of 

either of these makers: I have used 

both kinds, and liked them; but you 

can make just as good an article for 

yourself at about half the cost. 

The materials required are 2yd8. 

twisted gut, a pear-shaped lead, six 

large split shot, l^ft. of stout brass 

wire, three hooks on gut, and a spring 

swivel. Make a loop at one end of 

the gut. (^Caution. — Gut should always 

be well soaked in cold water previous to 

being knotted, to prevent its cracking. 

A whole day will not be any too long 

a time to let it soak before making 

up your tackle.) On to the other end 

whip the swivel (Fig. 25). This will 

enable you to alter your lead in a 

moment. Now cut your brass wire 

into three Gin. lengths, and with a 
pair of pliers loop each end of 
these pieces (a, Fig. 26). One is 
slipped over the top loop till it 
is within 2ft. of the swivel, when 
a split shot is fastened on lin. 
below it, and another one lin. 
above it. Another piece of brass 
is similarly attached 2ft. above this 
one, and a third 1ft. above the 

middle one. The hooks (Pennell-Limerick) are of course 
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Fig. 24. Farlow's 
Paternoster. 



Fig. 25. Swivel on 
Paternoster. 
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ACTUAL GAUGE 
OF WIRE 



fastened to the other loop of the wire (Fig. 26). 

The loop of the hook length is placed through that 

«^ of the wire; the 

hook ia then passed 
through its own 
loop, and the gat 
is drawn tight. 
You now have a 
complete sea pater- 
noster (b. Fig. 26), 
and you ought to 
have made it in a 
quarter-of-an-honr 
at a ooflt of ahout 
lOd. without the 
lead. As the hrass 
wire is rather con- 
spicuous on a sunny 
day, it will be an 
improvement to 
paint it with a 
little green varnish 
(made by dissolv- 
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Fig. 26. Home-made Paternoster 



ing dark-green sealing-wax in spirits of wine). 

I have described a paternoster such as one would 
use for ordinary purposes in water of three to six 
fathoms. In shallower water than this, a fresh- water 
paternoster (Fig. 28) will be sufiSciently strong; while 
for deep sea (above ten fathoms) you had better lengthen 
it to 10ft., so as to fish at three widely different depths. 
For this latter work some prefer gimp. Use copper 
gimp, and if it is very bright, you can render it less 
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80 by dipping it for an instant into a solution of one 
part of sulphide of potassium to twenty parts of water. 
(Caution, — ^Let the solution be very weak, and do not 
keep the gimp in it for more than an instant, or the 
solution will corrode the gimp.) 




Fig. 27. Fastening Hooks to Wire. 

I have already described a special winder for the 
fresh- water paternoster (Fig. 11); but where brass wire 
is used, this is unnecessary, as the line may be kept 
coiled, and the lead removed when not in use. 

To those who prefer keeping their paternosters and 
traces coiled, I can strongly recommend a paternoster-box 
sold by Messrs. Bowness, Strand. It is round, is made 
of japanned tin, and has three trays ; its size (about 4in. 
in diameter) renders it very portable : it costs 3s. 

The Keger. — This is another very useful piece 
of tackle when you are after fish that feed on the 
bottom (flat flsh, Gurnards, Conger, and in August 
et seq,, Bass). 

The distinctive principle of the leger is that although 
the lead is sufiSciently heavy to keep the line on the 
bottom in a very heavy current, it by no means prevents 
your feeling the tenderest bite, either with a rod or 
with a hand-line. 

The materials required are 1yd. gimp, two lengths of 
twisted gut (2ft. and 1ft.), one leger-lead, three swivels, 
and two hooks to twisted gut. The arrangement of 
these materials is seen in Fig. 28. One end of the 
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gimp is bound on to a swivel, and the other, passed 
through the leger-lead, is joined to the main line. To 
this swivel is attached the 2ft. length of gut, Gin. from 
the end of which is a loop. To the loop is attached 
the other length (1ft.). The hook-links on swivels are 
attached to these two extremities. The loops described 
for gut will not do for gimp. The latter material 
cannot be tied : when a loop is required, its end must 
be turned back about 2in., and neatly bound to the 
main trace. Like the paternoster, the leger must be 
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Fig. 28. The Leger. 



altered according to circumstances. The one above 
described will do well for Bass and Conger ; but for flat 
fish single gut is quite strong enough, and no gimp is 
required. In this case the hooks, which should be 
quite small, should have short links, as Dabs, &a, 
gorge the hook in no time, and much trouble will be* 
saved by preventing them from sucking it down too 
far. This is about the only small fish for which yon 
will require a disgorger. It is frequently necessary to 
cut the hook out, as the mouth is kept firmly closed 
until the fish is dead. A very useful form of disgorger 
appeared in the Fishing Gazette a year or two ago. It 
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wis made of steel wire in spiral form (Fig. 29); at 
the other end was a notch, as in the ordinary pattern, 
for pushing the hook. 

The leger is very useful from piers and in estuaries. 
It may be swung out to any distance, and then you 
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Fig. 29. Steel Wire Disgorger. 



should wind in the line till it is taut between the rod 
top and the lead. The least bite will be transmitted to 
the rod, providing there is no hitch in the line, which 
should work easily through the lead. Another form 
of leger-line much used for Bass at the mouths of 
rivers, &c., is virtually a paternoster with a heavy flat 
lead. 

So much for the leger for shore-fishing. When used 
from a boat, however, I have found that the lead 
arrangement requires some modification. There is yet 
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Fig. 30. Friction between Line and Lead. 

much room for improvement in sea-tackle, and any little 
innovation should be adopted if found satisfactory. 
The following modification of the leger for use directly 
under a boat is, I believe, original ; but I find it indis- 
pensable for Dabbing when the fish are biting tenderly. 
To any one acquainted with mechanics, the imperfection of 
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the ordinary lead for fishing directly under a boat, will Ije 
obvious. The friction between the line and lead through 
which it passes, increases as the angle between them 
diminishes. Thus in A (Fig. 80) it is at a minimuna ; it 
is much greater in B, and nearly at its maximum in c. 
B is the position of the ordinary leger used from a boat. 
The friction can be halved, or almost entirely removed, 
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Fig. 31. Plummet Substituted for Leoer Lead. 

by substituting for the leger lead the ordinary plummet 
(Fig. 31). Try it — you will soon find its advantages. A 
small piece of water-cord is tied below the loop of the 
lead to keep the latter in position. 

The Chopstick. — This is perhaps the most ancient 
form of sea-tackle known to fishermen, with the excep- 
tion of the fish-spear or arrow. Its use is principally 
for taking those fish that feed too low for the paternoster 
and too high for the leger, i.e. about 2ft. from the 
ground — a very usual depth for Whiting, Codlings, and 
Mackerel. There is probably no visitor to our South 
Coast watering-places that has not seen some kind of 
chopsticks. They are the ordinary tackle with which 
boatmen supply parties, who innocently wonder where 
the fish can be. It is a graceful article consisting of 
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loin, of ^in. wire, bent like a bow. To the middle of 
this is bound a double loop of thick leather. One loop 
holds the main line ; to the other is attached a carrot- 
shaped lead, weighing something over 51b., and resembling 
the weight of an old clock. The hooks (!) are snooded 
on water-cord, which is slipped on to the arms of the bow. 
Fig. 32 gives a faint idea of the tremendous strength 
of this tackle, which, charming as may be its primitive 
simplicity far out among the less fastidious fish of the 
deep sea, is not profitable close to the shore. 

The shape of the chopstick varies in different localities, 
after which it is usually named ; thus we have the 
Southampton rig, 
the Kentish rig, the 
Dartmouth rig, &c. 
From an angler's 
point of view, these 
chopsticks have two 
great faults : (1) 
The lead is not below 
the hooks, thus put- 
ting a constant strain 
on the rod top ; 

(2) the hooks do not revolve about the line. I have 
fully surmounted both these objections in my own 
pattern, which I will now describe. 

The materials required are 3yd s. of twisted gut, 
2ft. of stout copper wire, a box-swivel, some waxed 
silk, and two hooks on twisted gut. Loop the wire 
four times, twice at the middle and once at each 
end (a. Fig. 33). Beginning at about 26in. from the 
bottom of the trace, serve the gut over with waxed 

j> 2 




Fig. 32. ** Fishermen's " Chopstick. 
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silk, increasing in thickness for 2in., where it should 
be too thick to pass through the central hoops on the 
wire; then yarnish it. The box-swivel at the bottom 
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Fio. 33. Looped Wire for Chopstick. 

of the trace enables rapid change of leads. You will 
find this (Fig. 34) a somewhat more "killing" article 
than that of the boatmen. Chopstick tackle is, of 

course, meant to be used 
vertically, but you will see 
some people throw them out 
and use them for leger-lines. 
Do not imitate such persons : 
they look ridiculous. 

The Trot. — This is a piece 

of tackle which may be used. 

for Mullet (without lead) or 

^ flat fish (leaded). The mate- 

/ \ ^^i^ls required are 3yds. of 

\J 2jt \3 strong single gut, and six 

small hooks on single gut. 
The hooks are fastened to 
loops along the trace (Fig. 35). 
For Mullet this tackle is 
allowed to float on the surface, and it may be well 
greased (as also the main line of undressed cotton) 
with mutton-fat. When used at the bottom for flat 
fish, two plummets are required. One of these is 
attached to one end of the trot, the other to the 
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Fig. 34. Home-made Chopstick. 
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end of the main line, to which also (about 2ft. 
above the lead) is attached the free end of the trot. 
For this method of fastening the lead, we are, I believe, 
indebted to Mr. Hoarder, of Plymouth, who certainly 
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actuaNsize 

Fig. 35. Trot. 

once sent me a trot made up as above. It will be 
at once observed that the fish pull almost directly 
at the main line, and that the inertia of either lead is 
in no case felt. The whole is lowered until one lead 
rests on the bottom (which you can tell by the di- 
minished weight) ; then the other is also slowly lowered, 
the rod being eased to insure the trot lying taut between 
the leads. You can make up this tackle for Is. 6d. 



s. — ^ — ^ — ^ 




Fig. 36. Trot, made up. 



In Chapter II., I said, '* Light tackle must always win 
the day." This is my own experience, and I am glad to 
say that a great many well-known amateurs agree with 
me. But there are exceptions even to this rule, as may be 
seen in some very amusing correspondence in Fishing — 
a kind of tourney between " Felix " and " A. G. L." The 
latter is, as far as winter fishing is concerned, all for 
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coarse tackle. His remark about "throwing money in 
the sea'' over expensive light tackle is true enough, 
but the remainder of his argument I do not grasp. 
Moreover, oar fishermen are in some places by no 
means so opposed to light tackle as he avers — ^jealousy 
being a far more correct term for their feelings on the 
subject. 

The Whiffing Trace. — Though varying according 
to the quarry, this is made up on the fixed principle. 
I will therefore proceed to make one which will do for 
anything. The materials required are 4ft. of gimp, 3yds. 
of twisted gut, two box-swivels, and a boat-shaped lead. 




Fig. 37. Whiffing Trace. 

For the making of this tackle, I need only refer to 
the diagram (Fig. 37). The box-swivel at the end of the 
trace enables you to put on any bait — I have shown one 
for the sake of completeness (Hearder's ''Jim Grow"). 
It will be seen that the lead is attached to the main 
line and hangs free of the trace. This enables very 
tender bites to be felt. The " leading *' of these whiffing 
lines has always been a bone of contention, and is of 
the utmost importance. The amount of lead should, of 
course, ii.crease with the speed at which it is to move. 
For whiffing (i.e., from a rowing-boat) flK will often 
suffice, while reeling Hues (under sail) often require 
21b. or 31b. of lead. Besides the amount of lead, there 
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is some difference of opinion as to the best shape. 
Some writers are for one heavy lead (like that in Fig« 
37), while others prefer light pipe-leads at intervals. 
The various methods of completing these traces (number 
and nature of baits, &c.) will be found in the proper 
place (see Part II., **May," "June," "July"). 

The Long-line. — I shall probably be censured for 
introducing this heretical article into a book that is 
intended solely for the use of sportsmen ; but there is 
no use denying that these lines afford much excitement ; 
and, moreover, it does come expensive to be continually 
buying one's " catches " whenever the Fates are adverse. 
Long-lines (called variously " trots," " spillers," and 
"boulters") are used all round our coasts. They vary 
from 100yds. to 5 miles, and the number of hooks is 
anything from fifty to two thousand. They lie on the 
bottom during a tide or a night, and are then hauled 
at ebb or at daybreak. Yet in spite of the fact that 
they fish at rest, they are called "trawls" on the 
west coast of North America. 

There are various ways of " shooting " long-lines. 
Some are shot from a boat and constantly under run, 
having in this case only two sinkers, one at either end. 
Others are laid along the sands at low water, in which 
case they have large stones at intervals. The fishermen 
coil these lines in wooden tubs, with the hooks ready 
baited, lying towards the centre. For the amateur, 
150yds. of line and fifty hooks will be found quite 
enough. Messrs. Hearder, of Plymouth, who sell some 
elaborate boulters, varying in price from £1 to £18, 
have devised a very handy box-reel on which to wind 
them. The line is coiled outside, the hooks, baited or 
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otherwise, being caught in flanges. Their more elaborate 
boulters have detachable swivels at each hook. 

A long-line can be used by the amateur in three 
ways : (1) Along the sand, (2) from a boat, and (8) 
from a pier or the shore. In the flrst case, lay the line 
along the sand, if possible behind a reef of rocks, in 
the evening, and take it up again the next morning. 
The spring-tides in August are particularly convenient 
for this operation, though, for that matter, so are the 
spring-tides at any other part of the year, as low- 
water falls about 6 p.m. and a.m. You can also shoot 
a long-line (off sandy shores) from a boat on your way 
out to the fishing-ground. Bow slowly, and let the 
line out very carefully, so that the hooks are clear of 
your hands. It may be hauled after the tide has 
flowed, and re-coiled. Always have a landing-net when 
long-lining from a boat. From a pier the long-line 
may be sent out on the tide with an empty bottle. 
The end of the line is hitched twice round the neck 
of a champagne-bottle, into which a little water is let 
to keep it upright. It should be carefully lowered 
about half-an-hour before low-water. When all the 
fifty hooks are out, jerk the bottle sharply, when it 
will fill with water and sink. 

It will be seen that I have not dwelt on the subject 
of float-tackle. With the single exception of Mullet- 
fishing, I am not an advocate of float-fishing in the sea. 
The skill of the salt-water angler consists, among other 
things, in sensitiveness of touch : how is this to be 
improved when a float is used ? 

Price List of Tackle. — I will conclude this chapter 
with a list of prices of various articles, and I think 
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this will be of great help to the novice who has two 
or three poandfl to spend on tackle without knowing how 
to do so profitably. 



Long rod (East India cane) 
Heavy bronze winch 
Short rod 
Small winch 
Landing-net (rongh) 
Ditto (collapsing) 
Hooks (tinned) 
Ditto (single gut) . 
Ditto (twisted g^nt or gimp) 

.^jO&MXS • • • • 

Swivels .... 
Basket .... 
Bait-tray 
Cane spreader 
Square winders 
Japanned tackle- case 
Tackle-book 
Spoon-bait 
Indiambber eels 
Lines (tanned hemp) 
Ditto (plaited, for winch) 
Gnt 
Gimp 
" CUpper » 
Bass flies 
Baby-spinners " 



(( 



£ 8. 
1 5 
15 
12 
6 








»» 



1 
10 
2 
1 
2 



d. 



6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



6 



per 100, 

per doz., 



each, Id. to 8 

., ^d. to 8 

.060 

. 1 

. 1 

3d. and 6 

.036 

. 

. 

2d. 

per SOyds., 



per hank of 100 lengths, 

per yd., 

. 

per doz.. Is. 6d. and 2s. 

3d. and 6 



5 
1 
and 
3 
8 
2 

2 




6 




6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 




In this list I have not followed any special catalogue. 
bat have struck the average prices from memory. It 
has been suggested that I should recommend some 
makers: this I shall not do, as I could only criticise 
those from whom I have bought tackle. In all cases. 
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however, where I have been supplied with any special 
piece of tackle, I have mentioned the maker: this is 
as far as I can go. 

With £5 judiciously spent, you ought to be able to 
get in a stock of tackle that will enable you to fish at 
any place on the British coast and at any time of the 
year. This is not much : a man will readily give 
£10 10s. for a small gun that will enable him to shoot 
a few rabbits and partridges ; for half this sum you 
can become possessor of all the necessary ''plant" for 
one of the most fascinating branches of sport. 

Try sea-fishing for a month, and see then if it doesn't 
beat everything else. 



>■ ■ M<i 



CHAPTER IV. 




BAITS AND DIABY. 

RAVING dwelt on the various devices for present- 
iDg bait to the fish, we now come to the 
baits themselves. 

Natural Baits. 

As might be expected, fish-food forms nearly the 
whole of a long list of baits : the great thing to observe 
is that the bait shall be perfectly fresh. I think the 
most concise way of putting the reader in possession 
of the various natural baits for sea-fish will be to give 
a list in their order of precedence as general baits (i.e.j 
leaving all local baits, or those that are attractive to 
one species only, till last), and to place opposite each 
the fish most likely to take it, also in order of precedence. 
Bemember the first eight of these, as they are par- 
ticularly good all-round baits, and there are few fish that 
will take none of them. 



1. LUGWOBM . 

2. Mussel 

3. Squid 

4. Sand-eel . 

5. Fbesh Hebbino 

6. PiLCHABD . 



Whiting, Pout, flat fish. 
Smelt, Pont, flat fish, OodUng. 
Bass, Conger, Whiting. 
Pollack, Bass, Conger. 
Bass, Conger, Whiting. 
Conger, Cod, Bass, Whiting. 
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7. 


Baqwobm . 


. Chad, Pollack, Mullet, Smelt. 


8. 


Mackerel 


. Mackerel, Bass, Conger. 


9. 


Shrimps . 


. Bass, Pollack, flat fish, Fontingr. 


10. 


Prawns . 


Pollack, Bass. 


11. 


Hermit Crab . 


. Flat fish, Pont, Chad. 


12. 


Green Crab . 


Bass, Gurnard, Mullet. 


13. 


Cockle 


Codlingf, Whiting. 


14. 


Whelk 


. Cod, Codling, Whiting. 


15. 


Limpet 


. Pout, Chad, Gurnard. 


16. 


Sprat 


. Cod, Whiting, Ling, Haddock. 


17. 


Bloater . 


Conger, Bass. 


18. 


Dab's Head 


Bass. 


19. 


Oyster Beards 


. Codling, Cod, Whiting. 


20. 


Skate's Liver . 


Mullet, Bass. 


21. 


Soft Eoe of Herring 


Mullet, Pout, Smelt. 


22. 


Silkweed 


. Mullet. 


23. 


Smelt 


. Smelt, Whiting. 


24. 
25. 


Sea-Anemone . 
Lobster . 


1 Flat fish. Smelt. 



I will now supplement this list with a few remarkp. 

1. Lngworm. — This is the best aU-romid bait you 
can get. The digging is an art to be acquired only 
by practice, but it is worth learning, as at some places 
lugworms are very dear. Use a strong tin spade with 
a small blade — it moves quicker than a heavy one. It 
is useless to attempt to instruct you how to dig them. 
My advice is : watch a professional digger, but don^t 
have your spade with you while you are learning from 
him, or he will stop digging. That is, at least, how I 
learnt at Bognor. You will see the '* marks " on the 
sand. Only try for the white ones : the black marks 
should be left, as the worm is at too great a depth. 
For large Whiting, &c., use the worm whole without 
squeezing it, but for Chad and Pouting squeeze its 
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inside out (keeping it well away from your eyes), and 
then cut it into three baits. 

2. Mussel. — This is used alive or scalded. I prefer 
them scalded. In Fishing I remember once seeing an 
Australian recipe for preparing them, by putting them in 
a bottle in layers of salt, and filling up with fresh 
water. The hook is passed through the ''tongue.** 

3. Squid. — A valuable bait for large fish. For 
Conger it must be softened with a hammer and cut 
into strips about 4in. long. You can keep it for a 
month in salt, providing the box be kept underground. 

4. Sand-eel. — ^A valuable whiffing bait, used alive or 
dead. If alive, sand-eels are hooked through the back 
of the head : if dead, through the lips. Small fresh- 
water eels are sometimes, faute de mieux, baited in 
the same way. 

5. Fresh Herring. — This must be well hammered 
and boned for Conger. 

6. Pilchard. — This is used whole — but remove all 
bones and soften with a hammer. 

7. Ragworm. — For whiffing, ragworms are used whole, 
and' are hooked through the head or on spinning tackle 
(see chapter also on " July *' in Part II.). For Chad 
and Wrasse they may be cut into morsels. They should 
be kept in a dark cellar, in wooden boxes lined with 
damp green seaweed. 

8. Mackerel. — Strips of mackerel-skin (" lasts "), half 
silver and half blue, will take Mackerel and Bass. 

9. Shrimps are used alive, or dead (peeled) , or 
boiled (peeled). When used alive they are hooked 
through the tail. Peeled unboiled shrimp is very 
difficult to stick on the hook : the process is facilitated 
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by rubbing the piece of bait in a little dry sand — it 
can then be pushed on to the book with the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand ; otherwise it is very 
slippery and fragile. 

10. Prawns are similarly baited. 

11. Hermit Crab. — The tail end only is used. Re- 
member the worm in the end of the shell is a fine 
whiffing bait. 

15. Lixnpet. — A hard thing to bait with ; but I always 
found a piece of limpet on the shank of a hook, kept 
on by a piece of lug over the point and bend, a most 
killing bait for Codlings. 

20, 21. Skate's Liver and Soft Boe of Herring. — 

These very soft baits require, as a rule, to be lashed 
to the hook. This should be done with a bit of silk, 
and not tied so tightly as to cut through the bait. 

22. For the method of baiting with weed, see 
chapter on ** August *' in Part II. 

I have now, I think, treated baits as fully as tackle. 
I have, moreover, mentioned such baits as I have 
myself used. The late Mr. Frank Buckland recommended 
for Stour Mullet a portion of the mud from the bed of 
that river ; but never having tried it, I am unable to 
endorse the recommendation. The experimental angler 
will doubtless discover many "tips" about these and 
other baits ; but this is by no means a sign of incom- 
pleteness in a book, which is meant in all cases to be 
suggestive rather than comprehensive. 

To two very interesting questions— everlasting bones 
of contention on the subject of baits — I will briefiy refer. 

The first question refers to local baits: Do fish feed 
principally on the baits that abound in their own neigh- 
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bourhood; or is a new bait, because unknown, often 
the most killing? Opinions seem about equally divided. 
My own leans to the former side, viz., locality of bait, 
though I have certainly met with more exceptions than 
would be necessary to ** prove the rule/* One of these 
is the introduction of various artificial baits, and their 
deadly success in spots where they could never have been 
seen before. The Mullet is undoubtedly very ** local " in 
his tastes — the weed of a particular river, or the shrimps 
from a particular groin, often proving the only reliable 
bait. I have, however, come across signs of this "local 
taste *' in other species. Pollack are a very strange 
exception to this rule. Mr. Bickerdyke points this out 
in connection with sand-eel as the best bait for Pollack 
(rock-dweller). To this I have two replies : First, 
the Pollack, though a rock-dweller, feeds anywhere 
(vide Deal Pier); secondly, a bait for Pollack, although 
not so well known as it should be, is the live prawn 
(vide Selsea) — this is evidently a "local taste." Another 
important exception has always occurred to me in the 
fact that whelk, in spite of its hard shell, is such a 
killing bait for God and Haddock. 

The reader will at once say, " Oh 1 but the Ood must 
crush and digest shell and all." This is a good reply, 
and I suppose is in a measure correct. But in a very 
careful examination of the stomachs of several fresh- 
killed Cod, I have failed to discover any trace of undi- 
gested shells. We all know that the stomach (inside 
and out) of the Pout shows traces of powdered crab- 
shells (vide also Buckland's ''Curiosities of Natural 
History,'* vol. ii.). During my stay at Bognor (1886) 
I learnt a similar fact with regard to Cat-fish (also 
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locally called "Bat-fish'*). This creature has very 
powerful jaws, enabling it to crunch up the shell of 
the hermit-crab, which forms its staple diet. What,, 
then, is the truth about Codfish and whelks? I have 
found inside a God, sprats, sand-eels, and green crabs, 
but never any traces of whelk ; and yet whelk forms 
the only bait used in our great God-fisheries. I should 
like to see this matter discussed in the fishing papers. 

The other interesting question on the subject of 
baits is the war of Artificial v. Natural. This strife is 
far from settled one way or the other, so that it will 
probably be undertaking too much to give a very 
decided opinion either way, until fresh improvements in 
artificial baits have been given a longer trial. In his 
recent work on ** Sea-Fishing for Amateurs," ♦ Mr. 
Hudson takes occasion to emphatically warn his readers 
against making use of "indiarubber smelts and tin 
whiting." I have never come across either of these 
articles ; and if I did I should certainly not use them. 
The author alleges as his motive for opposing artificial 
baits, that they can have no chance against natural 
ones, as the fish snifif all round them to see if they 
are fresh. I do not see the logic of this : there is surely 
less smell about an artificial bait than about a piece 
of fish, however fresh it may be. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hearder (Plymouth), in a letter to the Fishing 
Gazette (July, 1886), states that his friend Mr. Briggs, 
of the Start Lighthouse, took thirty Pollack on the 
rubber eel to every six taken by the boatmen on live 

* Sea-Fishing for Amateurs, by Frank Hndson. London : 
L. Upoott Gill. 
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launce ; and that Lieut. Henn, B.N. (''Galatea''), took 
2371b. weight in an hour and a-half with the red 
sand-eel, when the fish would not look at the natural. 
It is hard to decide "when doctors disagree/' but Mr. 
Hearder quotes actual facts, and startling facts they are. 

Artificial Baits. 

I now propose to add a list of artificial baits, with 
supplementary remarks similar to those on natural baits. 



Flies (large, red, white, green) 

„ (small silver) . 
IxDiASUBBEB Sakd-eels (red or drab) 
Spoon-bait .... 
Babt-spinnebs 
Plano-Convex Minnow (Heabdeb) 
" Clippeb " . . . . 
Clay-pipe Stem 
Eed Flannel ob Wool . 
Pabchment .... 



Bass, Pollack, Mackerel. 

Grey Mullet. 

Pollack, Bass. 

Bass, Gurnard. 

Bass, Pollack, Gurnard. 

Bass, Pollack. 

Bass. 

Mackerel. 

Mackerel. 

Pollack. 



The flies for Bass and Mackerel are usually merely 
two feathers on either side of a hook : the feathers are 
red, green, or white ; the head is of red sealing-wax. 

For Pollack-flies I must avail myself once more of 
Mr. Marston's kindness, and lay the Gazette under con- 
tribution. I will quote two out of five (August, 1886). 

1. Tail: ^in. of gold twist round shank of hook; red 
feather. Body : Lower part red worsted ; upper part blue 
worsted or shag, gold twist ; orange hackle lower part, bright 
dark crimson hackle upper part. Head : Large blue jay's 
hackle twisted on. Wings : Upper wings, two white feathers 
stained yellow ; under wings, red feather tipped white. 

2. Tail : Gold twist, then some strips of swan mixed, 

E 
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stamed red, orange, bine, or green. Body : Same as No. 1. 
Wings : Under wings, mixed colours of swan or tnrkey 
stained; upper wings, brown turkey tipped with white. 

These, together with the fat white flies for Mallet, 
should be used in the evening. Another fly for Mullet 
is a "coachman/' with silver tinsel body and white 
wings. " Baby-spinners '* are very useful. For Mackerel 
no bait is required, a small '' baby ** merely revolving 
just above the hook. For Bass, &c., the hook may 
oe baited with a **last." In Fishing, July 2nd, 1887. 
will be found an account of a very successful catch of 
large Perch on one of these "babies.*' Indiarnbber 

sand-eels are made at Plymouth in 
a variety of shapes. The "Gapt. 
Toms '' is a good spinner, but I 
prefer the "Jim Crow," a sand-eel 
and baby-spinner combined. For 
Pollack they are best red ; for Bass, 
drab. The parchment for Pollack is 
cut in the shape of a triangle or 
^^FORPoMACKf^^ arrowhead (Fig. 38). It may be 

worked rise-and-sink fashion. 
With two final cautions I will leave bait : 

1. Natural baits should be fresh and soft, and all 
bones should be removed. 

2. Artijwial baits should be kept very bright, and 
the swivels should be well oiled. 

Diary. — I advise every sea-fisherman to keep a diary, 
in which he should record every fish, large or small, 
that he captures, together with the bait used, wind, &c., 
and such other pertinent remarks as seem likely to be 
of future use. I have kept one for the last six years. 
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and find it extremely useful in collecting statistics, &c. 
I quote two examples taken from it, in order to show 
its arrangement. 



Date. 






Place. 



Bourne- 
month. 

Pier -j 



Boat off 
sewer, 



•f 



Total. 



28 

4 



50 

10 

4 



Species. 



Smelts. 
Pout. 



Flat fish. 

SU'rWhit'g. 

Chad. 



Weight. 



21b 
ilb 



:{ 



81b. 

3}lb. 

n'r lib. 



Tackle and 
Baits. 



Hand-line & 

musseL 

ditto. 

Long rod & 
paternoster 

mussel 
^scalded) & 
lugworm. 



Wind and 
Weather, &c. 



] 
) 



choppy to 
(Zhrs.), 



S. 

calm 

ebbing tide. 



S. rough sh, 
tide rising, 
2 p.m.*6 p.m. 



Date. 






< 



Place. 



/i aatings. 

Boat off 
Castle 
Bocks. 



Pier. I 



Total. 



■22 

86 

4 



Species. 



} 



15 Pout. 

5 Dabs. 

1 Conger. 

1 Weever. 

Pout. 
Dabs. 



Weight. 



3ilb. 

lib. 
2ilb. 

ilb. 

9|lb. 
lib. 



Tackle and 
Bait. 



Long rod & 

paternoster 

and 

lugworm. 

Small rod & 
light pater- 
noster, 
lugworm. 



Wind and 
Weather, &c. 



S.E calm to 
choppy, 

flood, 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. 

Calm, ebb, 

only 6ft. of 

water for Ihr. 



And now I have to conclude Part I. It will perhaps 
contain more that is of real value to the beginner than 
either of the other parts of the book. With a full 
knowledge of the correct tackle and baits for each fish, 
the angler cannot go far astray. It is true, that without 
a thorough knowledge of season and local information, he 
will not realise any startling baskets ; but yet we know 
that *' O'est le premier pas qui coute " (the beginning is 
the hardest part of a thing). My advice is, if you would 
wish to draw any sound practical information from this 
book. Get up this first part thoroughly, especially the 

B 2 
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diyision of rock fish and sand fish, and the principal bait 
for each of them. Then, if you wish, you can use the rest 
of the book merely for reference. It is in the department 
of tackle and baits that (to quote Mr. Pritt) there is " the 
greatest field for speculation and experiment.'* You will 
not make many new discoveries concerning season, bat 
there is room for endless new dodges in tackle and baits. 
The capture of large Grey Mullet affords a good example 
of this. More has been written about this sea-fish than 
about any other. New and fantastic baits are constantly 
being found for it — ray's liver, mud, weed, &c. — and each 
is in turn declared to be '* the bait.*' The secret probably 
lies in what I have already referred to as the "local 
tastes'* of the Mullet. I shall refer to this at greater 
length in the chapter on *' August,'* in Part 11. 




PART II. 



INTRODUCTION TO PART II. 

;^^N Part I., I have described the outfit of the salt- 
water fisherman as well as the baits in use by 
him. I have called Part II. " Season/' because 
time will form the outline of its chapters. But its 
real aim is to describe the various methods of using 
the tackle and baits before alluded to, giving special 
prominence to season. I have seen a good many works 
on Angling, and it has always appeared to me that 
writers treat the subject of season very scantily. For 
example, anyone who has a week to spare in October 
and resolves to spend it in sea-fishing, will find it by no 
means easy to learn from existing books on the subject 
what tackle he should take. Mr. Hudson seems to have 
been the first to depart from the usual routine, and then 
only partially. For a novice, seeing that Bass are to be 
taken in October, might remember hearing of someone 
taking them in August on whifiSng tackle, and might 
try the same plan — the result may be easily guessed. It 
is, therefore, not sufiScient to name the fish that can be 
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taken in each month : the various methods peculiar to 
different times of year also require special description. 

Before proceeding to a detailed consideration of the 
six months suggested, I have inserted a preliminary 
chapter on "Time and Tide," without which, a friend 
suggested, the section '* Season ** would be incomplete. 

In order to render the division, as far as lay in my 
power, quite comprehensive, I have concluded it with a 
few remarks on "November to April," though, as a 
rule, the weather during this period is so trying and 
uncertain that none but the veriest enthusiasts are to 
be found abroad. 



*•- 



CHAPTEE V. 




TIME AND TIDE. 

IlIME AND TIDE," we are told, "wait for no 
man " — a provision of Nature which has 
always appeared to me remarkably wise, since 
every man would wish them to wait at a different 
moment. As it is, with a little knowledge every 
angler can suit himself to the tide, which is the next 
best thing to making the tide suit him. In all cases 
of sea-fishing, tide is the ruling power. It is of little use 
to decide on fishing early in the morning or late in 
the evening, until you have learnt the state of the tide. 
At Hastings and places in the vicinity, these times are 
only practicable during neap-tides (half moon and fourth 
quarter), when high- water is about 6 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
During spring-tides (new moon and full moon), high- 
water occurs about midday and midnight. The two 
hours before and the hour after high-water are the best 
for fishing, the latter being known as "slack tide," 
owing to the water remaining almost stationary at high- 
water mark for some time before returning. 

The rising tide is called the " flood," and it is during 
this flood that the fish are hungriest. Still, in places 
where the falling tide is not too strong for your leads, 
plenty of fish may be caught at all times from boats. 
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Piers, howeyer, are, as a rule, too shallow at low-water ; 
bat exceptionally long ones {e.g., Deal and Southend) 
are good at all times of the tide. 

To the general rule that a rising tide is best for 
fishing, I have found an exception in all small fish, e.g,. 
Smelts, Pout, and Chad. Perhaps they find it safer 
to wait till their enemies have gorged themselves 
throughout the fiood. 

Early morning and late evening are the best times 
for fishing, providing the tide suits ; but for ground- 
fishing for Bass, I believe midday to be the best time. 

Fly-fishing for Pollack and Mullet may be practised 
from half-an-hour before sunset. 

Night-fishing is almost a distinct sport ; but it is 
usually too cold to angle, hand-lines being resorted to. 
Many fish change their locality during the night. Pol- 
lack, and even Gurnards, are taken on the sand near 
a reef of rocks ; and Mackerel and Mullet, that during 
the day remain within a few feet of the top, may be 
caught within a foot of the bottom. 

I will now proceed to the discussion of the finest six 
months of the year. It is impossible to adopt any hard- 
and-fast division — the angler's calendar difiPers consider- 
ably from any other. Thus, the first half of May is 
the conclusion of winter fishing, while the latter half, 
together with June and July, forms the period during 
which surface-fishing is practised. I have, however, 
given each month separately, as the simple and more 
concise way of arranging it ; but I must hope for some 
lenity should I be guilty of repetition, as it is no easy 
task to keep each month distinct. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MAT. 



^^^HIS month fonuB, as I have already remarked, a 
fli^X ^"'^ °^ '^"^ between winter and summer flehing. 
Surface-fisbing can hardlj be aaid to belong to 
Uay at all, and at best only commences during tho last 
week. This, however, varies during different years, 
according to the weather and temperature ; in very 
warm, fine Mays, Bass (Fig. 39) have been taken at the 




FiQ. 39. Bass <I.ADR:tx lufus). 

snrface as early as the first week. The first three weeks 
of May may be said to conclude winter-fishing. Pegwell 
Bay affords a particularly good example of this, I have 
taken Cod and Codlings from Bamsgate in May, where 
they are never heard of a month later. For this sport 
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the paternoster is the best tackle. The hooks should be 
rather small, as fish do not run large as yet, and I 
have never used either gaff or net till June or July. 
The best bait seem to be lugs and scalded mussels ; 
a trot (Fig. 36) baited with the latter will take plenty 
of flat fish in a sandy neighbourhood. 

Smelts are also taken in plenty in May. You will 
doubtless have noticed that the fishmongers' shops con- 
tain more baskets of Smelts just before Christmas than 
at any other time. But these are of course netted, 
and they are far more capricious at the hook than from 
May to August. As a general rule, Smelts 'are bolder, 
and consequently easier to catch, at harbour towns. 
Thus, at Plymouth and Lowestoft, they may be taken 
by dozens on a paternoster holding eight baited hooks, 
whereas at Bournemouth they would not look at such 
tackle. 

I have reserved this special tackle for its proper 
place, under " Bournemouth " ; the other is easily made 
up : Take 3yds. of fine gut, and at every knot fasten 
a roach-hook (No. 15 fresh- water scale). The plummet 
should be pear-shaped, and about 2oz. in weight. The 
whole thing should be as light as possible, no metal 
or swivel of any kind being used. The rod should be 
an ordinary Roach rod (1 3ft.), very tapering and pliant. 
The winch, a small Nottingham one, should hold 12yd8. 
of fine undressed cotton line. All this apparatus is of 
course meant to render Smelt-fishing an enjoyable sport : 
if you merely require numbers, the paternoster can be 
used on a fine hand-line, but a heavy rod would be 
useless. 

There are many baits in use for Smelts: ragworm, 
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limpet, mussel, peeled raw shrimp, anemone, &c., and, 
perhaps best of all, a fragment of fresh smelt. A 
large ragworm will bait a dozen hooks: the smaller 
the bait, the greater your chance of success. Soft roe 
of herring is also a good bait, but difficult to keep on 
the hook, unless first dried in the sun for a few minutes. 
Gut up the first catch for bait; a small piece of the 
transparent flesh is very deadly. 

There are two species of Smelt : the real Smelt (East 
Coast), and the Atherine (Fig. 40), or Sand Smelt (South 
Coast). For flavour the former is undoubtedly superior, 




Fig. 40. Atherine. 

but from a sporting point of view there is no difference. 
They haunt dock gates, mouths of drains, &c., and are 
always to be found round these places on a falling tide. 
Two more accessories will greatly add to the basket, 
viz., a landing-net and some ground-bait. The former, 
which should be of a small mesh, can be slipped under 
each Smelt as it leaves the water, for it is a very 
tender-mouthed fish, and frequently drops back. The 
ground-bait serves to keep the fish together, and to 
set them feeding. It must be varied according to 
the hook-bait, so as, if possible, to be slightly less 
attractive than the latter. A good general bait is made 
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of mussels crushed up, shells and all. The mixtare 
should be moistened, and a handful thrown in on starting, 
and a little more whenever the fish cease to bite. If 
there be much tide, the bait must be lowered in a small 
net, and should be kept about 1ft. from the bottom, and 
to tideward of the line, so that the bait is washed out 
of it past the hooks. The paternoster should be kept 
in motion, rising a few feet and sinking again. This 
not only renders the bait more attractive to the Smelts, 
but also hooks many extra fish, whose tender bite would 
not otherwise be felt. 

I believe Smelts spawn in May, but this need not 
deter the sportsman, as the Atherine, besides not being 
in particular esteem, is sufficiently numerous to prevent 
any fear of exhaustion by amateurs, though the evils 
of over-trawling can never be overrated. 

As surface-fishing commences towards the end of 
May, it will perhaps be as well, though leaving any 
special fish till the following months, to give some 
general idea of this sport. There is some distinction 
in terms. Whiffing is the name given to the trailing 
of lightly-leaded lines behind a rowing-boat, while 
Railing includes the heavier methods which are practised 
in deeper water from sailing vessels. The general idea 
of whiffing is, I suppose, to present a line to the fish in 
the form of a bait trying to escape them, and it is 
generally so far successful in arousing in their soaly 
bosoms motives more sinister than hunger, that finer 
fish and greater numbers are taken by this means than 
by any other. The fish taken thus are Bass (at the 
surface), Pollack (mid-water and deeper). Mackerel 
(from surface to mid- water), and Gurnard (near the 
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bottom). There are also on record rare cases of 
Conger and Dabs takijig these moving baits. 

Whiffing may be practised either with a rod or with 
hand-lines : the former, if you have a boatman to row 
you about, is the more enjoyable. The rod (your long 
one will do) should be long and pliant ; the reel, a 
large one, should hold 100yds. of plaited hemp. The 
general trace has been already described (Fig. 37). 
There are, besides this, two other methods of weighting 
the line : In A (Fig. 41) the lead has a thin looped 
brass wire working freely within it : this " sensitive 
sinker'' has been supplied to me by Messrs. Header, and 





Fig. 41. WHIFFING Lines. 

is perhaps the best method for rod-fishing. The method 
illustrated in b (Fig. 41) is known as the "revolving 
boom," and is in great favour with the fishermen of 
the South-west Coast. The bar of wood or wire (a) 
revolves freely about the main line, to the end of which 
is attached the pear-shaped plummet {h). The baited 
trace is fastened to the extremity of the "boom." 
For hand-lines the method illustrated at B (Fig. 30), 
or that before mentioned (Fig. 37) are best. Besides 
these trace-leads, small pipe-leads (^oz.) often have to 
be strung at intervals along the main line, especially if 
it be of horsehair. 
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The most important consideration with regard to 
whiffing is that of depth. The jdepth at which yoar 
bait moves depends on : (1) the amount of" lead on 
the line, (2) the length of line let out, and (3) the 
speed of boat. The first two increase, and the last 
decreases, the depth. 

The depth at which the fish are found has been 
already referred to; it will only be necessary to add 
that the colder the weather, the deeper are the fish. 




Fig. 42. Whiffing. 

The method of whiffing with a rod is as follows: 
As soon as your boatman informs you that you are 
over the rocks, place yourself with your back towards 
him, and in front of him, facing the stem (Fig. 42), 
and let out about 40yds. of line. Then keep the rod in 
constant motion, alternately raising the top a few feet, 
and drawing in a yard of line. The amount of lead 
to be used, of course, varies according to circumstances; 
you might start with 3oz., and keep on adding ^z. leads 
till you reach lib. Anything beyond this would, at 
ordinary rowing speed, foul the bottom. 
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The various baits will be fully discussed later on. 
For May, a small spoon-bait will be about tbe best. 

WbifiSng with band-lines admits of a variety of 
modifications. You can take a boatman, or you can 
row yourself ; you can use two lines or four. If you 
take a boatman, you simply place yourself in tbe stern 
facing him, and take one line in each hand. The hands 
are then moved alternately backwards and forwards. 
The winder and line must of course be hitched round 
a rowlock, as when one line has to be attended to, 
the other must be left to itself. 




Fig. 43. Cane Spreader. 

If you are alone, some plan must be devised to 
enable the lines to fish by themselves. There are 
many methods of doing this : I will mention one or 
two. The most primitive way is to fasten the line to 
something rigid in the boat, but this affords no 
intimation of when a fish is hooked. An improvement 
on this is to attach the lines to your wrist, or sleeve 
buttons ; a very killing motion is thus imparted to the 
spinners, and moreover you can feel when a fish is 
hooked, when you must at once ship oars and unhook 
it. Professional fishermen use a piece of cane stuck 
upright by the rowlocks, by the twitching of which they 
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can tell when a fish is hooked. A somewhat more con- 
venient form of this is sold at Plymouth under the name 
of " cane spreader '* (Fig. 43). The block is fastened to 
the gunwale by the wedge (a), the line is then passed 
over the outer notch, and again over the inner, the winder 
hanging in the boat. As soon as the bending of the cane 
shows that a fish is hooked, the line is hauled in from the 
inner end. With one of these spreaders on either side 
of the boat, and two lines from your wrists, you can 
easily use four lines ; but, with the exception of when 
Mackerel-fishing, two lines are quite sufiScient. 

One or two general hints apply to all whiffing. 

Move across the tide. The fish feed with their 
heads against the tide, and you should trail the baits 
across their view, and not on to them. 

Regulate your speed according to the amount of 
lead and line out, and the nature of the bait. The 
less of the former there is out, the slower should be 
your rowing ; and whereas natural live-baits should move 
slowly, artificial and dead ones should move fast. More- 
over, the movements of some species are faster than 
those of others. Thus Gurnards can only move slowly ; in 
consequence of which the spoon-bait for Gurnard should 
be lightly leaded, and be only very slowly trailed just 
over the rocks. 

Depth should depend on the nature of the fish, the 
size of the bait, and the temperature of the air. The 
larger the bait, the deeper, as a rule, it should move ; 
the warmer the air, the nearer to the surface lie the 
fish. 

Spinning-baits should be kept very bright, £md all 
swivels should be well oiled before starting. 
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With a careful attention to these and other details, 
you will find whiflBng a very enjoyable pursuit, far 
healthier and more pleasant than fishing at rest. I 
have as yet only described it from a general point of 
view; much more information on the subject will be 
found under "June" and "July.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 




JUNE. 

||HE principal fish that one associates with the re- 
appearance of summer is the Bass, which is 
a valuable sporting fish, and may he taken in 
a variety of ways. 

One can generally find in fresh water a species corre- 
sponding to each sea-fish, but in the case of the Bass, 
this is by no means easy. It resembles alike the Salmon 
in its boldness and strength, the Perch in its fins, £md 
the Chub in its mouth : yet the general parallel drawn 
is that of the Dace. Many a Bass have I examined, 
with the hope of discovering some resemblance to the 
Dace, but the task has as yet been beyond me. To 
the Margate fishermen, Bass was, until recently, a word 
unknown, Salmon-dace being its local sobriquet. 

The methods by which Bass may be taken daring 
this and the following month are : (1) Fly-fishing, (2) 
Spinning, (3) WhiflBng, and (4) Drift-line fishing. 

Fly-fishing is the sportsman's method of fishing for 
Bass, par excellence, but I must devote less space to it 
than it perhaps merits, as I do not believe any fly- 
casting can be learnt from a book : it is necessary to 
copy an expert. Full instructions are to be found in 
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Mr. Bickerdyke's book, or in any work on fly-fishing. 
I shall only make a few remarks on the subject. Your 
long rod, with an extra pliant top, will do for this work; 
but a large Nottingham reel should be substituted for 
the bronze one, which is too heavy. The gut cast may 
taper from 1yd. of twisted gut to 1yd. of single salmon- 
gut. Any gaudy salmon-fiy will do^-or one of Hoarder's 
red, white, or green flies is, I believe, quite good enough. 
The Alexandra is another good bass-fly, especially when 
dressed on a medium hook with plenty of peacock-green. 
Fly-fishing for Bass is not unlike blow-line fishing for 
Trout, for in both the wind is a very necessary element 
of success. Having got your tackle ready, the next 
thing to do is to see the fish playing at the surface, 
and then to get noiselessly to windward of them, this 
latter proceeding generally requiring a boat. You then 
let the wind take the fiy right over the fish, and as 
soon as there is a rise, strike smartly, and keep a tight 
line on the victim. 

Spinning is preferable to fly-fishing, since it can be 
practised when the fish are not seen, and either to 
windward or leeward. The tackle is similar to the 
former, except that the rod may be rather shorter, 
and the fly is replaced by a spinner. A large spoon- 
bait, a *' plano-convex minnow," a "clipper," any of the 
grey sand-eels, a baited hook supplemented by a baby- 
spinner, or a sand-eel mounted on spinning tackle — any of 
these baits may be used with success. The method of 
fishing is invariable. About 2ft. above the trace (2ft. 
gimp and 3ft. gut) is a small pipe-lead (loz.). The 
lead, &c., is swung to a good distance (20ft. or 30ft.) 
on the angler's left, and is allowed to sink. After a few' 

p 2 
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moments, it is drawn in again with a series of smart 
jerks, when the process is repeated. This fishing will 
orly answer off rocky, headlands where there is water 
of three or four fathoms right up to the rock. There 
is no fixed depth for spinning, except such as comes 
under whiffing, the bait being merely allowed to sink 
almost to the rocks and then drawn in rapidly or slowly, 
according to the depth required — the faster it is worked, 
the nearer the surface it will be. 

• Whiffing has already been described in the previous 
chapter. One bait, at the end of the trace, is sufficient 
for Bass. This may be any of the artificial kinds 
above described, or a natural bait, the most deadly being 
sand-eels (alive or dead), ragworms, and prawns. The 
methods of using these baits have been dealt with in 
Chapter IV. 

Drift-line fishing is often practised with much success 
off estuaries and harbours. The line should be light, 
but very strong. Only a small lead is used, and only 
one large hook at the end of the trace, baited with 
a whole pilchard, a live sand-eel, or a live prawn {vide 
Selsea). The boat is anchored. The great authority 
on drift-line-fishing with the living sand-eel is Mr. 
Wilcocks (vide also Shoreham). I have always found 
it a good plan myself to have by me some light tinfoil 
(about ^Ib.) ; it can be bound round the line in any 
quantity, and by this means you can often keep snoods 
that, from some kink or twist, are otherwise utterly 
unmanageable, at the exact depth required. 

This concludes the methods of Bass-fishing at the 
surface, which gradually improves till the beginning 
of August, when they go to the bottom. All yoor 
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tackle must be thoroughly reliable, as the Bass is a 
very powerful fish, and you will require to keep a taut 
line on him, in order to steer him clear of the rocks 
and piles, round which he has an awkward trick of 
breaking your line. The hooks, too, should be long in 
the shank and very sharp ; for the Bass being a leather- 
mouthed fish, the hook should pierce well. You should 
also have by you a cloth with which to handle the 
captive, otherwise its spikes may inflict some nasty wounds 
while you are unhooking it. 

The favourite spots for Bass are at the mouths of 
rivers, round dock-heads, and off wooden piers and 
breakwaters. They feed as a rule on the sand, but are 
also found on the rocks. The best time to take Bass 
is in moderately rough weather, in sea-breezes, and choppy 
water. Dull days, too, seem to be preferable, though 
this is immaterial in the case of bottom-fishing. Morn- 
ing and evening, and about high water, are the best 
times for surface-fishing. 

Mackerel-fishing also commences in June. The 
Mackerel is a gregarious and a migratory fish, so it u 
most important to know its whereabouts at any time 
of the year. The national movement among the 
Mackerel seems to be, as far as we are concerned, from 
South-west to North-east. They appear in the Channel 
with the New Year, but the fishery is not large until 
March. As the weather grows warmer, the shoals 
approach the surface and move up the Channel. Thus, 
all through June and July they may be taken along 
our South Coast by dozens on surface tackle. Large 
shoals also pass up the East and West Coasts. In August 
they retire into deeper water, but are taken on whiflSng- 
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lines (at a . great depth) up to October, as also on 
ground-lines. 

Whiffi/ng. — The two whiffing-lines shown at Fig. 
41 will do admirably for Mackerel lines, and should 
there be many fish, the trace may be 3yds. long, and 
may be fitted with so many as a dozen flies and a 
spinner. Mackerel, unlike Pollack and Bass, do not 
seem to be discouraged by a large number of baits. 

The main idea is to find the shoal, and then to 
keep with it. This, is by no means difficult, as 
Mackerel are not shy; they will take anything bright, 
from a "last" of their own skin — a very deadly bait 
— to a piece of flannel. A piece of clay-pipe stem is 
a favourite bait. I think it is much improved by 
fastening a '' baby '' to it, which causes it to spin on 
a long-shanked hook in a most attractive manner. 

When Mackerel are very plentiful, amateurs often 
whiff with four lines, two from cane spreaders, and 
two in the hands. To avoid entanglement, the former 
may be let out 30yds. behind the boat with light 
leads, the latter having heavy leads and being let 
out only 15yd8. or so. 

The ordinary bottom-fishing may be . carried on 
throughout June. Two fish especially will attract 
the attention of anglers, the Wrasse and the Say. 
No two fish are more unlike, and yet, strange to say, 
they have been confused in print (vide Fishing Gazette, 
August 28th, 1886). Mr. Perkin refers in his Prize 
Essay on Sea-Fishing to the Wrasse's liver as "worth 
the lot put together" for Bass. This is a mistake. 
The bait referred to is the liver of the Bay, and not 
the Wrasse, a beautiful fish that one would hesitate 
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to describe aa "an ugly flat-fish, witli a long tail like 
that of a greyhound, minus the bair." 

Wrassai are aa beautiful aa they are worthless ; 
their haodBome skin appears to have reminded several 
writers of Joseph's "coat of many colours," which, I 
regret to see, the late Frank Buckland impartially 
assigned to Jacob. There are several species of 
Wrasses— the common Wrasse has many names ; on 
thd Welsh coast it is called "Connor," while the 
Mam word is " BoUen." The Ancient Wrasse (Fig. 
44] is the most gorgeous of the tribe. They lire in 
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sea-weed, and are on this account particularly plentiful 
ofiF Littlehampton, Bognor, and Swanage Pier, The 
best bait is ragworu. This is unfortunate, for one 
always catches a lot of useless Wrasse when using 
this bait for Qrey Mullet. The bait is rendered more 
attractive by jerking it about. No one thinks of 
fishing specially for Wraeee. 

8kat« are also plentiful in June. They do not 
approach very near shore, fortunately, but abound in 
sandbanks oat at sea. The Goodwins at certain times 
of the year swarm with tbem. The best baits are 
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sprats, launce, and lugs. Skate feed -on the bottom. 
They are nasty customers. Of late years some yery 
large Skate have been taken off our shores, one at 
Swanage weighing 1281b. I was told at Deal of an 
amateur having taken one (1887) weighing -^Wt. The 
late Frank Buckland got one from South wold (lately 
removed from the British Museum to the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington) that weighed 
901b. without its intestines. Some of these Bays 
(Thorn back. Sting Bay, and Eagle Bay) have terrible 
spikes on the tail. This long flexible appendage is wound 
round the offending object, which is then fearfully 
lacerated with the spike. If you haul one on board, 
cut its tail off as soon as possible. 

Flat Fishy Font, ftc.» are all to be caught during 
June, but I fancy that Bass-flshing will occupy most 
of the attention of anyone lucky enough to get away 
during this lovely montli. 
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JULT. 

»F the Bass occupies the attention of the Angler 
during June, July should certainly be divided 
between it and the Pollack, though the former 
abound both in sandy and rocky neighbourhoods, the 
latter requiring, as a rule, rocks. The amateur may 
meet with Pollack of all sizes, from -^Ib. upwards. I 
see in Fishing (Nov. 2nd, 1889) that Lord St. Levan 
took a Pollack at Plymouth weighing 24-^lb. ; but the 
average is far below 81b. 

The essential particular about whiffing for Pollack is 
the depth at which they feed. In the case of Bass- 
and Mackerel-fishing, we have applied the term '' surface- 
fishing'' as literally correct, but whiffing for Pollack is 
generally practised within a few feet of the bottom — 
often at a depth of ten or twenty fathoms. The ordinary 
hemp lines are quite good enough ; many writers 
recommend horsehair lines, but I think the additional 
advantage hardly justifies the additional expense. These 
delicate lines, too, are apt to rot, and to get gnawed by 
insects. I rather incline to pipe leads at intervals, but 
the majority of sportsmen are, I believe, for one heavy 
lead at the end of the main line. The exact number 
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of these leads to let overboard, or the weight of the 
large lead, is, of course, a matter for experience rather 
than books ; the great thing is to spin the bait within 
a few feet of a rocky bottom. 

The baits rank as follows: Sand-eel, ragworm, live 
prawn, indiarubber eel. This I have found to be the 

general order of precedence, but, as 
I have already said, the last-named 
bait often proves killing where the 
natural is useless, and vice versa. 
Sand-eel is very hard to procure 
at most places, unless a regular 
seine is worked in the neighbour- 
hood — the only regular one I ever 
heard of was at Sandown. If you 
can get live sand-eels, hook them 
through the back of the neck, and 
trail very slowly among the rocks 
or round the lobster-pots. If you 
have, however, only dead eels, mount them on a Pennell 
spinner (Fig. 45), and pull as hard as you can. This 
curl in the bait is, I believe, absolutely essential to give 
it a good gyratory motion in a manner sufficiently jerky 
to prove attractive to the fish. The fiight is a trifle 
difficult to disgorge^ but it will kill three fish out of 
four. This jerky motion is best described as a "wobble/* 
and is partly attained by the indiarubber-band baits. 
I am well acquainted with the many fiights on which 
the eel hangs straight, but know nothing to equal this 
curve. 

In connection with the question of "local baits," to 
which I briefly alluded in Chapter IV., it will be seen 




Fio. 45. Dead Eel on 
Pennell Spinner. 
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that sand-eels are most difficult to procure in the very 
neighbourhood frequented by Pollack, a difficulty that 
applies in a lesser degree to ragworms. The bait most 
easily procurable among the very rocks haunted by the 
Pollack is the prawn. This may be fished out of dark 
pools by hand-nets, or it may be taken in prawn-pots. 
These are shallow nets of hemp or wire, with a hoop, 
to which is attached a buoy-line and cork. They are 




Fig. 46. Method of Using Prawn-pot. 



used as follows. The bait consists of the bodies of soft 
crabs (after the legs and claws have been removed), 
which are threaded on to wooden skewers fastened in 
the net — four or six on each skewer. The net, thus 
baited, is lowered by means of a forked stick in any 
dark pool (Fig. 46). After it has remained for a few 
moments it is slowly but surely hauled through the 
water on to the rock. The prawns are removed to a 
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bait-can, filled with sea- water and green- weed. The 
best time for this work is during the springtides at 
dusk, when the rising tide is just covering the rocks. 
The prawn is a fine bait {vide Selsea), and should be 
hooked through the tail. You must row very slowly^ 
as this is a delicate bait, and will soon die on the 
hook. 

The next great bait for Pollack is the ragworm or 
the mud worm. One large one, or two or three small 

ones, hooked through the head, 
make a good whiffing bait 
— the bodies hang straight. 
The hook is rendered more 
attractive if a small '' baby " 
is allowed to spin up the shank. 
I am, however, an advocate 
for spinning tackle for worms 
as well as for sand-eels. I 
know what an immense pre- 
judice there is in favour of 
one-hook tackle, but I think 
everything should be sacrificed 
to give the worm a good spin. 
The spinning tackle has two 
drawbacks: (1.) These worms 
are vefy fragile, and easily 
break. (2.) Two hooks take 
longer, to unhook than one. 
Still, the magnificent "wobble" which the worm thus 
mounted describes in the water more than repays a little 
additional trouble. It is necessary that the worm should, 
hang as free as possible in order to look natural; I 




Fig. 47. Ragworm ox Penxell 
Two-hook Tackle. 
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have mounted them (Fig. 47) on Pennell two-hook 
tackle, 80 as to combine this condition with a good 
spin. These worms are very delicate, and shoald be 
kept in moist sea- weed in a damp, dark cellar. All 
dead ones, which turn stiff and livid, ■ should be at 
once removed. 

A very similar bait to the ragworm is the nereid- 
worm, found in the extreme peaks of whelk-shells 
inhabited by hermit crabs. They get out of the crab's 
reach, and steal its food. You 
will not find one in each crab- 
shell, but the average is about 
one in two. The lug is not a 
good whiffing worm. I have 
already described two good Pol- 
lack-flies (page 49). They should 
have just enough lead to sink 
them, and should be worked up 
and down within 1ft. of the 
bottom. Evening is the only time 

when this is practised. The red-rubber eels are very 
killing for large Pollack. Hearder makes them in 
various patterns: "Jim Crow** and "Oapt. Toms" 
being among the best known. A piece of parchment 
(Fig. 48), cut in the shape of a small fish, is successful 
at Eastbourne and Deal. It is worked rise-and-sink 
fashion like the fly. At Deal, two small triangles are 
often hong on the gimp. Evening is the time for this 
sport. 

I must now leave the Pollack, but to those readers 
who wish for full instructions as to the best way of 
effecting its capture, I would recommend some very fine 




Fig. 48. Parchment Bait. 
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articles on the subject by '^E. G.'* published in the 
Fishing Gazette in 1886. There were half-a-dozen of 
them, appearing on May 8th and 22nd, June 5th, July 
8rd, and other dates. 

Bottom-fisliing in July will take Gurnards and 
Bream. The former will take a spoon-bait trailed along 
the rocks, the latter are fine fish. It is an open 
question whether Bream live in rocks or sand ; I have 
taken them from the sand off Bognor, and from the 
rocks at Hastings. The ordinary '^ chops tick *' tackle 
does for them, but is not so good as sid-strap tackle, 
which is much used by Whiting fishermen on some 




Fig. 49. Sid-strap Tackle. 

coasts. The peculiar shape of the lead causes it to 
adapt itself to the current, thus allowing a number to 
be used from a boat without dsuiger of fouling (Fig. 49), 
Further description is unnecessary. . The lead is too 
heavy for angling, which is further rendered impracticable 
by the great depth at which large Bream feed daring 
the day. The best baits are pilchards, sand-eels, and 
fresh herring. The usual depth is about 1ft. from the 
bottom. 
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This concludes the notes on July. Surface-fishing 
does not continue above another fortnight. This must 
not be confused with whiffing for Mackerel and Pollack 
at depths, which continues in the former case till 
October. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




AUGUST. 

)F the whole six months that I have selected, 
August is undoubtedly the most important 
to the majority, being, as it is, the holiday 
month. Nor is it less favourable to the angler than 
to the landlady, for it is a splendid period of varied 
sport. With the exception, perhaps, of prime Cod, 
there is scarcely a variety of sea-fish that may not be 
taken during this month. I shall have to consider 
some half-dozen new species, but will first dismiss old 
friends. 

Whiffing for Pollack is still good sport, though the 
fish are only to be taken in very deep water at this 
time. Bass, too, have been seen at the top (Little- 
ham pton) as late as August 21st ; but this is, I believe, 
exceptional. Any coldness or storm will send them to 
the bottom. Our South and South-east Coasts generally 
enjoy some lively weather with south-west winds during 
the first week of August: I have got to look upon 
this as the signal for Bass to leave the surface, and 
this supposition has been warranted by my catches both 
before and after. The methods of taking Bass at the 
surface have already been described. When they go 
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to the bottom, they may be angled for with the pater- 
tioster. This should be made very strong (Fig. 50), 
And hare large hooks. 





Fig. 50. Hooks for Bass (actual sizeX 

For hand-lines there is a very simple tackle, which 
i hare found superior* to all others for August fishing. 
The line is simplicity itself; indeed, you will almost 
doubt the fastenings till you have tried them. You 





Fig. 51. Attaching Line to Swivel. 

had better make three up before going away. The 
materials required are : 30yds. of stout tanned hemp, 
a square winder, a large copper swivel, a large leger 
lead (21b.), and one large tinned hook, snooded on wire 

G 
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or soft fiax. The ordinary leger leads are not, I believe, 
cast up to 21bs. ; but I use a square lead with a hole 
through it that answers just as well. It is run up the 
line and knotted about 4ft. from the end. The end of 
the line is then attached to the swivel by the very simple 
bend shown in Fig. 51. The large swivel has been 

already shown (Fig. 8, c). To 
the other ring the hook snood 
is attached in a similar 
manner. The material of which 
this snood should be composed 
has always been a matter of 
dispute. Most amateurs prefer 
wire, as being too hard for 
Conger, &c., to bite through; 
but I myself prefer a soft 
plaited flax, sold by the Ply- 
mouth makers, which is really 
and literally too soft to bite 
through, and is, moreover, far 
easier to tie. A very large 
hook, with a long shank 
(Fig. 52), is the best. I believe 
the success of these lines de- 
pends upon there being only 
one hook lying by itself. They 
are baited with squid, fresh 
herring, or bloater, and thrown 
from a pier or from shore, well out on the sand. I have 
been particularly successful with this tackle. To quote 
a recent example, I took a Oonger, weighing 61b. 9oz., on 
Hastings Pier, on August 22nd, 1889, the bait being 




Fig. 52. Hook with Long 

Shank 

(actual sizeX 
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bloater. The next morning, the same line, baited with 
fresh herring, hooked a Bass that must have weighed 
near 151b. Alasl must have! Mr. Lenton^ the pier- 
master, who always very obligingly gaffed large fish, 
was delayed for a moment by the departure of the 
'* Nelson ** for Eastbourne. Afraid of the possible strain 
put upon the snood by yesterday's Oonger, I dared not 
do more than just keep the Bass at the surface. The 
gaffing was then performed somewhat hurriedly, and 
the fish, fully 2ft. long, and very solid looking, got off. 

I hare already referred to the importance of having 
only one hook on the line. There are two ways of 
throwing these lines. The best method, for open 
places and shore, is to employ a forked stick about 
4ft. long. This is largely used at Deal and Lowes- 
toft, only at the former place the stick is much 
shorter. The fork is caught in a small button placed 
about -^ft. above the lead, and after swinging two or 
three times, it is brought up sharply to a stop. The 
sudden halt dislodges the button, and the momentum 
of the lead carries it out to sea. To facilitate this, 
the line should be neatly coiled at your feet. The 
ironwork on some piers, however, prevents the use of 
this stick, which has accordingly to be dispensed with. 
But providing the line be coiled quite free of tangle, 
it is easy enough to swing it 20yd8., or even more. 
Hold it 1ft. above the lead, and see that everyone 
stands clear. 

If there are few other people fishing on the pier, 
and you have plenty of room, you can use three of 
these from the same spot, which enables you to try 
each one every few minutes. It is not advisable to leave 

o 2 
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any of them in more than ten minutes without exam- 
ining the bait, which gets so defaced by crabs and 
small fish as to be utterly useless. 

As soon as you feel a bite, strike smartly, and haul in 
at once. If you have a Conger, place your foot on its 
head, and cut deeply into the back of its neck — this will 
sever the spinal cord, and put the fish out of mischief 
and pain. If it be a Bass, be careful how you handle it. 
Stun it with a blow under the belly, and then wrap it up 
in some cloth and put it in your basket, as when . it comes 
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Fig. 53. Hooks for Night-unes. 



to there will be "squalls." If you object to patting 
fish in your basket, pass a piece of twine into its mouth 
and out at the gills, and tie the ends — ^the loop can 
be slipped over any convenient chain. 

Another good way to take Bass in August is by 
night-lines. The fishermen lay long lines along shore 
containing often 500 hooks. I myself prefer laying each 
hook by itself, as you can then cover a large space 
without using very many hooks, thirty being a convenient 
number. A large tinned hook (Fig. 52) is snooded on 
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water-cord (4ft.), the otber end of which is securely 
tied to the middle of an ordinary stick of fire-wood 
(a. Fig. 53). The bait is a dab's head — the smaller 
ones preferred. A spade is requisite to set these hooks. 
Dig a hole about 1ft. deep, and drop the stick in ; then 
fill up with sand, and level with the rest. The hook 
lies about 3 ft. away (b). When not in use, each hook 
can be kept out of mischief on its own stick, by winding 
the snood on it, and then catching the hook in it. 

The best place for these night-lines is on the sand- 
fiats between reefs of rocks. An amateur took a fine 
Bass (91b. odd) at Hastings last August in this manner. 
The best time for these lines is during the spring-tides, 
when you can set them at low water (6 p.m.) and attend 
to them early next morning. This has two advantages ; 
for besides night-time and spring-tides being the best 
times for fishing, there is less danger of your lines 
being stolen if anything prevents your going down to 
attend to them. 

And now, having politely bowed our old friends off, 
we will call new ones on. 

The Whiting-pont, though as yet small, affords, by 
reason of its numbers, great amusement during August. 
The Channel must simply swarm with these fish, and, 
as Mr. Bickerdyke says, a good thing too for the boatmen. 
Wherever you move, there is the Pout, and he turns 
up as often when not wanted as otherwise, worrying 
the baits that were meant for fatter game. The Pout 
is by no means shy; but to secure really large baskets 
you must use light tackle and ground-bait. The light 
paternoster recommended for Smelts (see Chapter VI.) 
is the very thing. The hook-baits are lug and mussel ; 
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the ground -bait, crushed mussel. Failing these, use 
boiled shrimp (peeled), raw shrimp (peeled), ragworm, 
or limpet. 

Tbe method of using the ground-bait has been already 
described in Chapter VI. When employing shrimp 
baits, chewin is the ground-bait, but it is hard to 
procure in England. Some fishermen in the Channel 
Islands regularly supply it in tins ; it is a pity that 
Messrs. Hearder or some other sea-tackle dealers cannot 
copy their example. The point of the hook, which 
8hould be very sharp, must project through the bait. 
In thirty-six days I have taken 748 of these little fish 
(vide Hastings), which are very good eating. Whenever 
there is a suspicion of tide or current of any kind, I 
do not believe in throwing the ground-bait in, as the 
current takes it away, and the fish go in pursuit. The 
lead should just touch the bottom, then the rod-top 
should be slightly lowered. On the least perception of 
a nibble, raise the rod-top : do not strike, or yon wiU 
fri(?hten the fish. The Pout has the bait well in its 
mouth while this nibble is going on, and it is quite 
sufficient to raise the rod. The favourite spots for 
Pouts are under piers, in dark spots close to piles, round 
wreckage, &c. I believe a falling tide to be the best ; 
certainly it is as good as the fiood. 

Smelt-fishing I have already described {vide also 
Bournemouth). It is very good in August. 

Flat Fish (Dabs, Plaice, Soles, &c.) are also good in 
August. I have already described the Trot (Fig. 35). 
The best baits are lug, mussel, or the tail of the hermit 
crab. 

The preceding are all more or less small fry, and 
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will probably be. sneered at by the wary Boaoh-fishers 
as infra dig. Bat I am now coming to the fish of 
August, and if they can capture large specimens without 
a good deal of experience and practice, I shall be glad 
to hear from them. I refer to the Grey Knllet, which 
has been, like the Pollack, well described as a fish 
either very easy or very difficult to catch. In docks 
Grey Mullet may be taken on a light paternoster with 
very little skill ; but they generally run small. The 
finest I ever saw were at Littlehampton Harbour, where 
there were pairs swimming about that must have 
weighed 121b. apiece. Let anyone try and catch those ; 
they would not take anything. 

The Bed or Sur Mullet is rarely taken on the hook ; 
indeed, nets supply the market with both kinds. It is 
well known how these fish escape by leaping over the 
net: I once saw this from quite close ofif Felpham, 
near Bognor. Thinking to profit by the occasion, I 
tried all manner of baits; but it was a case of "once 
bit twice shy," and my overtures were firmly resisted. 
The Bed Mullet is a ground fish ; hence the feelers 
under the head. It has no swimming bladder, and can 
therefore not rise as freely as its grey cousin. 

But the Grey Mullet is essentially the amateur's fish, 
as the difficulty of capturing the larger ones makes 
it a very fascinating sport. Various tackles are used 
for Mullet : paternosters, float tackle, and surface tackle. 
My own can be used as all three. It consists simply 
of 3yds. of gut, on which are three hooks, also on gut. 
Strong salmon gut is the best. In Fig. 54 it is shown 
in use as float tackle. The Mullet bite very shyly, 
80 I always stick a small feather in the top of the 
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float, and sink it up to the feather. I prefer this 
three-hook tackle to the single-hook generally used. 
It is very important to find the depth at which Mullet 
are feeding, which is obviously a much easier job when 
three hooks are used at different depths. 

The same tackle, minus the fioat, will do for drift 
tackle. No corks are, as a rule, necessary, for Mullet 






Fig. 54. Float Tackle for Mullet (a, actual size of hook). 

are generally sought at the mouths of rivers, where 
there is sufficient current to carry the tackle along 
the surface. The shot are of course removed, and the gut, 
after being thoroughly dried, is greased with mutton* 
fat. For paternoster use the lowest hook is removed, 
or placed above the top one, and the lead attached. 
For following the Mullet a boat is generally required. 
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and it is an advantage to muffle the oars. Whatever 
the effect of sounds outside the water may be oo 
Mullet I do not know, though I have read somewhere 
tbat it is useless to fish for them at Dover when 
gunnery practice is going on ; but I am certain that 
they feel any disturbance of the water (by oars, &c.) 
at some considerable distance. 

Having got our tackle for the Mullet, we proceed to 
find a bait. Most writers have dwelt on the difficulty 
of finding a good all-round bait for mullet; I think 
the mystery lies in the " locality " of their taste. The 
bait must vary with locality. I have already pointed 
out that Bass and Oonger have a great weakness for soft 
baits, and Mullet show a somewhat similar preference. 
Anything soft will take them, their staple food being 
probably some form of soft, half-grown molluscs, that 
they suck from wooden piles. The best all-round bait 
is perhaps ragworm, the Mullet at Plymouth, Little- 
hampton, and Lowestoft appearing to prefer it to any 
other ; while in some parts of the Channel Islands I am 
told that live shrimp is used, only because the ragworm 
is at once seized by small fish, thus giving the Mullet 
no chance. The usual ground-bait for Mullet is, when 
procurable, chewin. There are breakwaters in Jersey 
constantly ground-baited with it. A mixture of pounded 
green crabs and potatoes makes a good substitute. 
At Margate the special bait is skate's liver, a piece 
about the size of a pigeon's egg being put well over the 
hook. Soft roe of herring is a good bait, but it must, as 
a rule, be lashed to the hook. Bruised pieces of shrimp 
and green crab will also answer when other baits 
cannot be procured. 
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So much for the natural baits, or rather fish food, 
of the Mullet. There is another bait much used in 
some districts, viz., a kind of silkweed, among which 
these fish may be seen poking their noses in various 
estuaries. For Stour Mullet the common silkweed 
(which used to abound just below Grove Ferry) is 
a very good bait. It is always put on the hook in a 
pear shape, which is recommended, I see, by Mr. Q-reville 

Fennell in his "Book of the 
Beach." It should be wrapped 
round and round the shank and 
bend (Fig. 55), and should be 
used among the weed where the 
fish are feeding. It is considered 
an advantage by some to leave a 
portion of the weed trailing from 
the hook; this, however, is not 
the custom at the mouth of the 
Stour. Another bait of which I 
am reminded by the mention of Stour Mullet is one 
recommended to the late Frank Buckland — viz., the 
brown slime from the bed of this river. How this is 
used I cannot tell; I have never tried it. 

The only artificial bait of any use in Mullet- 
fishing is a fly. This may be either a tinselly "coach- 
man," or a fat white fly. The time for this fishing 
is sunset. 

Whiting are generally taken in the offing some miles 
from shore, and in water varying from eight to twenty 
fathoms. I have, however, taken them of very fair 
size within a few hundred yards of the shore at 
Bournemouth in August, and they are about in Pegwell 



Fig. 55. Silkweed Bait 
FOR Mullet. 
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Bay as late as April. In these places they may be 
angled for ^ith the strong paternoster, but in deep 
water (over six fathoms) hand-lines should be used, 
with either chopstick or sid-strap tackle. Both these 
tackles have been described (Figs. 34 and 49). The 
best baits are pilchard, fresh herring, or lugs. The 
hooks should be large, and should be kept within 2ft. 
of the bottom. 

In many parts of the Channel Kackerel go to the 
bottom in August. The chopstick is the best tackle, 
the baits being fresh herring, lug, or a "last" of 
mackerel. 

I must conclude '' August " with a few words on 
two unpleasant fish which you are almost sure to 
meet during the month, and these are. Dog-fish and 
Weevers. 

The Dog-fish is the only species of the Shark family 
with which the amateur is likely to be troubled in 
English waters. It is not the amateur alone who has 
cause to curse this wretched animal ; it is most destructiye 
to our Ood fisheries, eating the live Cod off the hooks. 
There are several species, including the Common Tope, 
the Smooth Hound, the Spotted Dog-fish, and the 
Picked Dog-fish, which has two nasty spikes by the 
back. The Tope is viviparous, and all of them are 
about as prolific as they are worthless ; I once saw 
a specimen full of living young ready to be sent forth 
on their career of mischief, when the trawlers settled 
the matter otherwise. In rough weather it is often 
impossible to catch anything else ; indeed, the first Dog- 
fish is generally my signal to leave off. 

The utter uselessness of the Dog-fish has apparently 
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some limits, for I have been assured on very excellent 
authority that the rough skin is the only thing that 
will extract from boatmen's hands the yellow stains 
caused by lugworm« ; and the Bexhill fishermen declare 
that it is the best bait for whelk-pots. I have even 
heard of the fiesh being sold in the Lancashire districts 
as salmon, but do not know if this is true. It is largely 
eaten, says a correspondent of the Field, in parts of 
France.; and another gentleman informs me that grilled 
" hurse '* is no uncommon dish in Sussex. Nay, my atten- 
tion has even been called to a letter in the Field, from 
Mr. Harland, of Brighton, in which he exalts the Dog-fish 
to the somewhat ludicrous position of best friend to the 
fisherman I The reason given is, that they drive the 
herrings into the nets — and very often right through 
them. This is quite a novel idea, and I do not exactly 
agree with it — ask the fishermen. A more sensible idea 
is the wholesale capture of ''Spotted Dogs,'* &o., for 
guano — this may have a future. 

The Weever is another beauty. Although unprovided 
with any very active virus, as its tropical cousins are, it has 
a dorsal spike that is capable of inflicting very dangerous 
wounds. The fishermen especially suffer from this fish, 
for their thumbs have occasionally to be amputated. 
I was mildly pricked in this manner at Hastings about 
four years ago, but I well remember the feeling. The 
skin between the hand and elbow seemed to be tightening 
as if it would crack, and a purple tinge spread over the 
wound, accompanied by burning palpitations. These 
little pests live in the sand, above which only the spike 
projects, thus being very dangerous to the unprotected 
feet of non-swimmers. Avoid getting "stung," by all 
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means ; if you haul a Weeyer up, put your foot on it 
and tear the hook out — rather break off the hook than 
run the risk of getting pricked. In olden times, when 
good folks were more credulous, it was considered an 
efiScient remedy to split open the offending fish (it had 
to be the fish) and spread it over the wound. Nowadays, 
however, we have adopted a remedy that is at least 
a 'little more certain than the above. Bathe the wound 
carefully in a little opium and olive-oil, which will 
alleviate all immediate pain ; and at night cover it with 
a hot bread poultice. The great thing is to apply the 
lotion soon after the wound is received. I notice that 
Mr. Sachs actually recommends the useof the Weever's 
liver, so I do not wish my remarks to be taken as 
offensive; he also recommends brandy, which is a very 
good remedy, doubtless, in moderation. Mr. Wilcocks 
has caught some large Weevers at Shoreham, and says 
they make very good eating. 

I have now given a detailed account of all the fishing 
to be had in August, which is very varied, ranging from 
Whiting-pout and Smelts to Mullet and Pollack. There 
is hardly a place on our South Coast that is not at 
its best in August. The worst feature of this month 
is the extreme expense of the hire of boats, &c., on 
account of the ''season.'' The laws of supply and 
demand, however, cannot be said to regulate these 
prices, as they remain at a maximum even if there is 
not a boat in use. Thus, at Eamsgate I have had a 
boat in May for five hours (including bait) for 48., 
while in August I am told it is 2s. per hour or nothing. 
One can generally hire a boat by contract at about 15s. 
per week, especially if not particular as to her cut; 
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and the boatmen generally get more moderate as yoa go 
further from London. Another disadvantage of this 
month is the shortness of its days. In a July day you 
can get two tides in daylight, but in August you cannot 
get two full floods during the light. 



CHAPTER X. 




|HE month of September is believed by some to be 
a remarkably good one for fishing, bat this is 
on account, I should think, rather of the fine 
weather than of any particular feature in the fishing. If 
there is any special branch of the sport for September 
it would be Ohad-fishing. 

Chad is the name given to the young of the Sea- 
Bream under ^Ib. weight ; but for all the resemblance 
in their habits, they might be a totally different 
fish. Ohad shoal over the sand ; Bream live in the 
rocks. Ohad are taken within a hundred yards of shore ; 
Bream are rarely taken in any numbers within two or 
three miles of land. Bream prefer fish baits ; Chad will 
only eat worms or mussels. 

As in the case of Whiting-pout, '4t never rains Chad 
but it pours," and if you once get among a shoal you 
can catch the lot. They may be angled for with the 
light paternoster recommended for Pout and Smelts 
(p. 68). Bait with morsels of lugworm or ragworm, 
or small mussels. As Chad are gregarious, ground-bait 
is very important. They will keep together over any 
heap on the sand like Minnows, and a small heap of 
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gravel and pounded shells will keep them at one spot 
for hours. Be careful how you handle them, as they are 
very prickly. 

Chimards are largely taken by amateurs in Sep- 
tember. They live in the rocks. They will take a 
small spoon-bait or "clipper," or may be caught on 

the chopstick; in either case 
close to the bottom. The bait 
is fresh herring or mackerel. 

Plaice also run large in 
September. They may be 
caught during the day on 
trots or legers, but the finest 

are invariably taken on night- 

FiG. 56. Hook for Plaice i , i.« i. i. u i. -i 

(actual size). nooks, which should be much 

smaller (Fig. 56) than those 
set for Bass. They should also have a short (-^ft.) gut 
length. The bait is half a lug. I have taken very 
fair Plaice in the Baltic during March. The best bait 
is herring. 

Conger-fishing also improves throughout September, 
and Bass-fishing till about the second week; but, as 
I have already said, this month is at best but an im- 
proved continuation of August, with calmer seas and 
more certainty in the weather. 




CHAPTER XI. 




OCTOBEB. 

|HIS month is rendered important by the com- 
mencement of the Cod-fishery. This important 
national industry is carried on in two parts of 
the world : Newfoundland (of which Mr. Wilcocks gives 
an interesting account in his '* Sea Fisherman ") and the 
Dogger Bank, which, owing to its proximity, has a 
greater interest for me. I do not wish to pad this book 
with any irrelevant discussions, so shall not describe 
this interesting fishery. Those of my readers who wish 
for an idea of it should get hold of any of Mr. Holds- 
worth's interesting books. 

The best Cod-grounds {e.g., Dogger Bank, &c.) are at 
least thirty miles from land ; and it is therefore surpris- 
ing that amateurs should ever catch this fish. But on 
several parts of our coasts (vide Deal, Bexhill, &c.) 
very fine God are to be had quite close to the 
beach. 

The tackle must be very strong, which, considering 
the weight to which these fish grow, is not surprising. 
A heavy paternoster of twisted gut or stained gimp is 
the best, and the hooks (Fig. 26) should be attached by 
the wire arrangement. They should all be near the 

H 
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bottom, as Cod during the day rarely feed except near 
the rocks. 

The best bait is the whelk (known to God fishermen 
as ** buckles ''), which may be caught in a fish-net 
baited with offal. Next ranks a fresh sprat, but it is 
useless if it has been dead for more than two or three 
hours. A large lug is far better than a stale sprat, 
though inferior, as a rule, to a fresh one. Pilchard is 
another good bait; there are also on record cases of 
large Cod taking white fiies and a spoon-bait. One 
case is reported from Filey. 

The Cod is found on both rocks and sand ; a rocky 
coast obviously affords sport only to those in boats, as 
a throw-out line would soon be cut to pieces. From 
sandy shores, however (viz., Lowestoft), good sport may 
be had with throw-out lines. 

The main line consists of 80yds. of stout hemp ; to 
the end of this is attached a 31b. lead, above which 
are six or eight large hooks on gimp or soft fiax. These 
are attached at intervals of 3ft., commencing 3ft. above 
the lead. 

Although used from a pier built on sand and not 
rock, these lines are very apt to foul in the piles or in 
strong weed. This is a source of constant annoyance. 
There are many methods of freeing the hooks. Very 
often this can be done by merely exercising a gentle 
pressure from different directions, or, better still, by 
using a boat-hook lever fashion. About five years ago, 
however, I saw a trick described in the Fishing Gazette, 
which I have successfully performed ever since. I quote 
it here to the best of my memory : To a large stone 
securely fasten some stout line, then loop the stone round 
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the line that is caught ; pull hard at the latter and 
release the stone, which will run down the line and 
generally free it. 

Mr. Hudson has quoted Mr. Suffling's '' Circus line " 
at great length in his book on " Sea Fishing for 
Amateurs," to which I would refer my readers for this 
useful line, as it would be obviously impossible for 
me to re-quote it here. 

Besides Cod and Codlings, large Pollack and Bass 
are also taken in October. The best proof of what a 
good month this is for fishing may be gathered from 
the back reports to the fishing papers, some of which I 
now quote : The October papers of 1886 report from 
Ilfracombe 1001b. per boat of Cod and Conger every 
day, as well as a Ling of 251b., and a Shark weighing 
5001b. Those of 1887 report good fishing on the 
South-west Coast, but bad on the North-east. In 
October, 1889, "C. J." and a friend had very fine 
sport with Marsh of Deal, where, baiting with lug and 
fresh herring, they caught 80 Whiting, 6 Cod, 6 Dabs, 
and some Pouting in three hours. The same num- 
ber of the Gazette (November 2nd) reports lOOlb. of 
Cod and Conger per tide at Ilfracombe, good catches of 
Billet and Coal-fish at Scarborough, Conger at Brighton, 
and Mackerel at Plymouth, where also a Pollack of 
24ilb. was secured by Lord St. Levan. 

It will be seen from the above that October affords 
more varied fishing, perhaps, than any other month ; 
and it is for this reason, together with the fact that 
it is the conclusion, as a rule, of fine weather, that 
I have specially selected it as the last of my six months. 
It is a favourite month everywhere. The Lowestoft 
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shore-fishing does not begin till October, Deal is not 
up to much from July to September, and October is 
the favourite month for the South-west fisheries. 
Moreover, the weather is, as a rule, much milder than 
would be expected, and I found Bexhill in October, 
1889, far milder than London. The boatmen, too, 
have relapsed into their old moderate spring prices, 
and the angler will be able to choose from double as 
many boats as he could have done in August, and at 
half the price. 



CHAPTER XII. 



NOVEMBEB TO AFBIL. 

[^ HAVE already alluded to my reasons for the 
period selected. November is generally a blank 
month to the sea-fisherman, as the weather is 
positively unbearable; but it improves towards Christ- 
mas, and the middle of December is often lovely and 
as mild as October. The principal catches are Pout, 
which often run to 31b. or 41b., and Silver Whiting — 
indeed, a friend assured me on one occasion, that the 
best Whiting-fishing he had ever enjoyed was at Brighton 
during this month ; and from December to April may 
be called one unbroken period of fishing for God, 
Whiting, and Pout, which fishing, however, grows poorer 
from January onwards. Whiting are probably at their 
best about Christmas-time. 

The early Spring is also a good season for fiat fish, 
and Mackerel usually re-appear with the New Year. If 
November • is a bad month for weather, April is, as a 
rule, bad for weather and fish too ; for God and Whiting 
have disappeared, and the only fish to be had are fiat 
"fish and Pout, the latter in particularly poor condition. 

' These remarks bring my section on ''Time" to a 
close. I have tried to describe fully and faithfully the 
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fishing peculiar to each month. I miut, however, 
repeat my request for lenient criticism on the subject 
of repetition, for it is, as already shown, obviously 
impossible to draw hard-and-fast lines. 

A brief summary of the contents of Part IL may be 
of help to those who use the work only as a reference 
book. 

The best months for all-round fishing are obviously 
July, August, September, and October. 

July . Pollack and Bass (also June). 

August Pont, Grey Mnllet, and Bass. 

September . Bass, Conger, Chad, and Gurnard. 

October Cod, Codlings, and Silver Whiting 

Surface-JUhing continues from May to July, and 
Whiffing at midwater and lower from August to October. 
The South-west stations are best after July ; the South- 
east Coast from June to August; and the East Coast 
from September to November. 




PART III. 




IlTTBODnCTIOir TO FABT III. 

|HE addition of some detailed information as to 
the fishing to be had at some of our popular 
watering-places was in part suggested to me by 
Mr. Wilcocks' "Sea-Fisherman.** I have, however, 
carried my information in some cases into great detail, 
and have, moreover, paid particular attention to our 
South Ooast watering-places east of the Isle of Wight. 
It is all very well for a man to be told that there is 
good fishing to be had in Wales, or off the Land's End ; 
but it is utterly impossible for a great number of holiday 
seekers to roam so far from the metropolis. The piers 
of such places as Hastings, Littlehampton, Brighton, 
&c., a£ford at times really good sport, but they are 
omitted by most writers, and barely mentioned in the 
"Angler's Diary." It seems time, therefore, that some 
book should contain minute information about these 
and similar places, and it will be my humble endeavour 
in the following pages to fill up this vacancy. 

With most of the places described I have had personal 
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acquaintance, but in some few cases I have been helped 
by friends, &c. ; and Mr. Marston's great kindness in 
placing at my disposal the correspondence columns of 
the Fishing Gazette has been of great assistance. I am 
also indebted to the correspondence of Fishing (now 
Fishing and Shooting), But not satisfied with these 
sources alone, I have purchased most of the best 
Admiralty charts, so as to get the latest soundings, &c. 

It will be seen that some good stations have far less 
than a proportionate space devoted to them, but this 
could not be helped. I have had to describe each fishing- 
ground as I know it, and I find my diaries very scantily 
supplied with regard to some of the places I have visited. 

It could not be expected that even a quarter of our 
large seaports should find a place in a small book like 
this, but I have chosen places at widely different pares 
of the coasts, in ac'dition to which there is a list at 
the end with the letters S (sand) or B (rock), | (both, 
but more sand), or f (vice versa), prefixed to each, to 
correspond with similar marks pat against each place 
described. 

I have described each place only so far as it is of 
interest to the sea-fisherman, omitting all mention of 
fresh-water fishing. 

For all amusements, &c., to be found at every 
watering-place on our three coasts, I would refer my 
readers to "Seaside Watering Places," published by 
Mr. L. Upcoiit Gill, 170, Strand. This is a thoroughly 
reliable book, and costs only 2s. 6d. I cannot say I am 
indebted to it for any particulars as to angling, as 
besides avoiding all information not derived from known 
correspondents, I came across the book too late to make 
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any use of it. It would, however, form a suitable com- 
panion for the present work, as it gives a great deal of 
information that want of space precludes here. 

A few general remarks on locality, similar to those 
in the first chapter of Part II., will set me afloat round 
the coast. 

The first great distinction is that between rock and 
sand, with which we started. You must select your 
tackle according to the nature of the place you are 
going to visit. The plan would be as follows : 



EocKY Coast. 

Whiflftng Tackle. 
Paternoster. 
Chopstick. 
Sid-strap. 



Sandy Coast. 

Drift line. 
Leger. 
Trot. 
Long-line. 
Throw-out line. 



It will thus be seen that local information is of the 
greatest importance : much of this can only be acquired 
at the place itself, so it is hoped that this little 
book will put you in possession of it before starting. 

In addition to the preliminary distinction between 
rocky and sandy shores, there are several '' marks " 
well known to fishermen as '' safe " for certain species 
of fish. Among these are the following : 

Sunken Wbecks and Ironwobk Pout. 



Mouths of Biyebs . 
Wide Muddy Estuabibs . 
Habboubs and Drains 
Bocks standing in deep 
Watbb 

LOBSTEB-FOTS 

Wooden Piebs ob Groins 



Bass (June and July) and Mullet. 

Flat fish. 

Bass, flat fish, and Smelts. 

V Pollack. 

Bass and Grey Mullet. 
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Backwatebs Pollack and Mullet. 

Banks coyimd with Gbebn | 0,^,4. and Wrasse. 

Weed ' 

BocKT Headlands . Bass (May) and Billet. 

I have already mentioned the simplest method of 
taking marks (page 6). The appearance and colour of 
deep water will often tell you whether you are over 
rocks or sand. Thus anyone passing close in shore 
from one end of Hastings to the other, will notice 
alternating bands of calm blue water and choppy water 
of a lighter colour, this being due to the mixed nature 
of the bottom. 

Fishing fbom Fiebs and Habboubs. 

I shall have occasion to mention so many piers, and 
at least half-a-dozen harbours, that I think it necessary, 
for the benefit of beginners, to add a few remarks on 
the methods peculiar to these spots. 

During the spring and summer months Bass enter 
most of our South Coast harbours, and may be taken 
by three methods : float-fishing, drift-lines, or throw- 
lines. With the first of these methods I have not, as 
I have already said, much acquaintance. The best bait 
for all harbour Bass seems to be the living sand-eel. 
Sixteen out of twenty-two large fish that I have ever 
seen caught in harbours were taken on this bait. 

To drift-line fishing I have already referred ; either 
no lead, or very little, is used. Mr. Wilcocks practises 
this method of fishing with much success, the favourite 
bait being live sand-eel. From half-ebb to low water, 
or about half-an-hour afterwards, is the best time. The 
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tlirow*line may be used with or without a rod. Fig. 
57 Bhows the best form of these lines ; the line being 
kept taut between the hand or rod-top and the lead, 
the least bite can be felt. Green crab is the best bait. 
In using the paternoster from piers, the lead is swung 
once or twice near the water, and then let free, the line 
being uncoiled for the purpose. It can be used sloping, 
thus permitting the iaingler to fish water at some distance. 




Fig. 57. Throw-line. 

At Deal, and other places with a strong tide and sandy 
bottom, it is customary to use only a light lead (8oz.), 
just above which is one of the hooks, which drags the 
sand for ground fish. From a rocky shore this would, 
however, be dangerous, as the dragging lead would 
get caught in the rocks. 

After September Bass-fishing in harbours is very 
uncertain work ; but Mr. Wilcocks attributes this to lack 
of bait rather than absence of fish. 

Harbours, and especially those which receive rivers, 
generally contain Smelts ; and they are to be found at 
the month of any small creek or back sluice. 
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I will not prolong these introductory remarks, but 
will set out to the North-east Coast. We will then 
travel southward, and proceed along the South Coast 
to Plymouth, thus having an opportunity of studying 
some widely different localities. 



-^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 




THE EAST COAST. 

IIHIS coast is essentially a sandy one. From the 
shore off Scarborough and Filey, the only rocky 
parts on the whole of the East Coast to the 
month of the Thames is one uninterrupted bed of mud. 
On this account throw-out lines will form a distinct 
feature of East Coast fishing, which is consequently at 
its best from October to Christmas. The fishing on the 
North-east Coast, however, is undoubtedly bolder than 
that lower down, the Essex places (Clacton-on-Sea and 
Southend) being decidedly poor. These Essex places may 
be summarised, together with Felixstowe (Suffolk), as 
affording some fair Bass-fishing in summer. They have 
been taken at this latter place up to 101b. Clacton-on- 
Sea also gives some fine Plaice in September, and 
some Codling in winter; the latter are also found in 
the river at Maldon. 

Scarborongh (r), Tories. 

(6 hours from St. Pancras ; 3rd retxirn, 1 month, 38s. 3d.) 

This is a splendid place for sea-fish, affording swarms 
of Bass, Gurnard, Conger, Whiting-pout, Mackerel, Cod- 
ling, and Dabs. The season for this fishing may be said 
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to extend from August to November, October being 
perhaps the best month. The "reeling" is practised 
about two or three miles from shore, sailing up and down 
the coast. Spoon-bait, white flies, or a mackerel last. 
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Fig. 58. 



answer equally well. The bay swarms with Gurnards 
and Codlings : the former will also take a spoon-bait 
over any of the rocks; it should move slowly and very 
near the bottom. Scarborough is a very good place 
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for Siker Whiting and Oodlings, which may be angled 
for from the rocks or piers. Mackerel-fishing is also 
followed at anchor, drift-lines being baited with a '' last " 
of mackerel-skin. 

The Old Horse Rocks, in Cayton Bay (Fig. 58). 
between Scarborough and Filey, are very full of fish 
of all kinds, especially " Parrs " and Billet (young 
Ooal-fish). The Oastle Bocks and Black Bocks are also 
good grounds : bait with mussels, herring-gut, or 
**thursks" (a ragworm found in the bay). Many boats 
are also to be seen about three miles out, opposite 
Oamelian Bay. The '*Calf " is another favourite rock. 

Webster has been strongly recommended as a boatman. 

Any kind of tackle can be bought of Patrick, the 
gunsmith, in Bar Street. 

Beports of the Scarborough fishing appear regularly 
in the Field. In November, 1889, a friend took some 
fine God off White Nab and Bamshill Scar, also large 
Billet; he used soft roe of herring for bait. 

Piley (r), Yorlcs. 

(10 hours from St. Pancras ; 3rd return, 1 month, 38s. lOd.) 

This village is nine miles South of Scarborough, from 
which it totally differs, being quiet and secluded. A 
gentleman who knows every mile of the coast between 
this place and Scarborough, assures me that the fishing 
regularly improves as one approaches Filey, which is 
the ideal place for a sea-fisherman's holiday. 

The most conspicuous spot on the coast is the ''Brigg'' 
(a corruption of "bridge "), a rocky ledge that projects 
into the sea (see Fig. 58), and, towards low water, affords 
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some fine fly-fishing for Bass and " Parr " (large, gaudy 
flies for the former, and small white ones for the latter). 
The rocks round the Brigg contain shoals of Codling 
and Gurnard, and a few very large Pollack and Conger, 
the latter often scaling 20lb. There is a tackle shop in 
Chapel Street. 

Lowestoft (S), Suffolk, 

(3i hours from Liverpool Street; 3rd return, 15 days, 15s.) 

This is an excellent place for fishing. The fishing 
papers have for the past five years been full of 
its merits, which seem to divide the favours of the 
Press with Deal. It has a large harbour, which 
abounds in Smelts and Eels. There used to be (1880) 
a very fine swim for the former just below the draw- 
bridge, near a pipe (see Fig. 59). The bait was 
peeled shrimp. Another favourite spot for shore-fishing 
is from the fish markets, where amateurs take numbers 
of Smelts and "Butts," the latter being very fond of 
live shrimps (hooked through the tail). The Smelts 
caught here are the real '* cucumber" variety, and 
not the Atherine of the Channel. 

During August there are some fine Mullet off the 
piers, which will take ragworms or soft roe of herring ; 
but fine tackle is very necessary, and ground-bait is 
of little use, owing to the speed of the tides. A 
resident assures me that there are Mullet in Oulton 
Broad, but they will not take any kind of bait. 

So much for the summer fishing. From October 
to Christmas, however, a new branch of sea-fishing 
commences at Lowestoft, viz., shore-fishing. The re- 
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appearance of the Oodling is quite an event towards 
the end of each autamn, and numbers of anglers 
make for the shore. They use as many as two dozen 
hooks on each throw-out line, which is then slung out 
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Fig. 59 



after the manner already described. The favourite 
baits are fresh herring and whelk. The sport is 
frequently so brisk that anyone using four lines is 
kept constantly at work unhooking Codlings. Each 
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line should be on a large square winder, through 
which a short stake (or the throwing stick) should be 
driven into the sand to keep it safe. 

I am not aware of the presence of any rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Lowestoft^ but distinctly remember 
seeing, when I was there in 1880, a coastguardsman 
carrying over his shoulders an enormous Conger-eel, 
whose tail almost touched the ground ; but whether 
it was caught at Lowestoft, I do not know. 

There used to be a rope-maker*s just past the draw- 
bridge on the way to the harbour, where one could get all 
the materials for these throw-out lines, as well as any 
lighter tackle required. Indeed, I believe there are now 
several shops that supply gut tackle, &c., owing to the 
increased popularity of the neighbouring broads. Local 
information can be got from Burrough's, Chapel Street, 
and there are several shops in the Denmark Boad that 
supply tackle. 

Any of the Durrants, of whom there seem to be a 
large family, are good fishermen ; as also Ansdell, in 
Crown Street. 

Sonthend (S)» Essex, 

(1 hour from Fenchurch Street; 3rd return, 4s. 4d.) 

As might be expected, this is not a good station, 
and I only mention it in order to show that something 
may be done at this much-maligned watering-place. I 
call it much-maligned, because it is invariably described 
as an overcrowded resort of noisy *Arrys, whereas I was 
surprised to find a very quiet, pretty place, though some- 
what cold, in January, 1888. It is in the midst of' a 
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sliell-fish district, which extends up the river as far as 
Leigh and Oauvey Island. 

There are swarms of Dabs off Southend, and as the 
pier is of so extraordinary a length^a mile and a 
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Fig. 60. 

quarter — ^no boat is required (see Fig. 60). During the 
season there is a tramcar which takes you to the end 
of the pier for 3d., but in the winter it does not run. 
January is the best month for these Dabs, and a 

I 2 
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short stiff rod and a leger-line, with three small hooks, 
baited with any of the sand worms or with fragments 
of cockle, is the best tackle. The line shoald be fine, 
as the Dabs are mostly small, and bite very shyly. 
What they lack in size, however, they make up for in 
number, as I recollect seeing a man in January, 1888, 
take thirty in a very few minutes, the bait being 
fragments of shell-fish broken from the pier, in spite 
of the many proclamations forbidding it. I sighed at 
this fresh example of how the wicked prosper I 

A somewhat novel kind of fishing is practised during 
the summer evenings by the garrison folks at Shoe- 
buryness. I believe they call it " swinnying," from 
the little channels or " swinnes " with which the 
Maplin Sands are intersected after the tide has receded. 
The party wade through these channels, spearing or 
otherwise securing the luckless Flounders. The tide 
along this shore often recedes for more than a mile. 

There used to be very good Smelt-fishing at South- 
end, I am told, but this has vanished with the good old 
times. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




TEE SOUTH-EAST COAST. 

• 

l|BOM an angler's point of view, this commences 
South of the Thames and extends to Eastbourne. 
The fishing at this South-east corner is very 
good indeed, including, as it does, Deal, Dover, and 
Hastings, while in the size and quantity of its fish, 
it closely resembles the South-west Coast, which is, 
however, superior. It is very well adapted for fishing, 
there being, as one advances to the westward, a very 
suitable combination of rock and sand, in which large 
Bass, Mullet, Mackerel, Pollack, and Conger, are all 
abundant. It presents varied fishing at all times of the 
year, the best months being, perhaps, July, August, and 
October. 

Margate (s)» Kent. 

(3 hours from Victoria; 3rd return, 8 days, 10s.) 

Margate faces the North. The shore is entirely 
sandy and the water very shallow. Some deeper water 
can, however, be got round towards the North Fore- 
land, where it is in parts 40ft. quite close in. 

Whiting, flat fish, occasionally large Mullet, and 
a few Bass, are all to be caught, August being the 
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favourite month. I have already referred to " Salmon 
Dace " as the local name for the Bass, for which, as 
well as Mallet, skate's liver is a good bait. The spoon- 
bait is also much used in July. Fishing is followed 
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from pier, jetty, and boats, though the latter do not, 
as a rule, bring in much else than small Plaice. 

Bound by Broadstairs are some small rocks (see Fig. 
61), about a mile out, where small Oonger are taken. 
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Broadstairs is generally considered to afford better 
fishing than Margate, and the difference is probably 
owing to its rocks. 

Ramsgate (S), Kent, 

(3 hours from Charing Cross ; 3rd return, 8 days, 10s.) 

This is a very good place for spring fishing, April- 
Jane* being the best months. There are three places 
from which you can fish — the harbour, the mouth of 
the Stour, and boats in the bay. In the Fishing 
Gazette of September, 1886, there is a most mournful 
complaint that the Bamsgate fishing, formerly so good, 
has degenerated into ''small insipid Codling, and now 
and then a Dab.'' This information was apparently 
famished by a resident, and is, I take the liberty 
of saying, perfectly incorrect. What Eamsgate may 
be in August, I do not know, for the place is generally 
looked upon as rather to be avoided at that charming 
time of the year; but what it is in May, I do know. 

A few hundred yards to the west of the pier-head is 
a large buoy (red and white), just inside of the "Brake" 
(see Fig. 61). Anywhere within a dozen yards of this 
there are fish, only you must move round it till 
you find them, as they constantly shift. Another 
good place in very calm weather is about 150 yards 
to the south of this buoy (Fig. 62), the marks being, 
the Lighthouse on the East Pier just covering the 
Tunnel. The water is rather shallow, consequently 
this spot is good only in very still weather. The fish 
caught at both these spots are Codlings, Silver 
Whiting, and fiat fish. 
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I was lucky enough to get a few days at Bamsgate 
towards the middle of May, 1888. I went off by 
myself at about 10 a.m., the water being so low that 
it was necessary to keep close to the harbour pier. I 




Fig. 62. 

had never fished there before, but found no difficulty 
in finding the marks. The next day I fished at the 
other swim. The two days (five hours) gave a result 
of 28 Codlings, 5 Whiting, 8 Pout, and 14 Dabs. This 
was not so bad for five hours. 
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I had a still better time of it on the 31st May, 
18^9. The sea was very rough all through the last 
week of May, and a grand thuDderstorm all over the 
Goodwins on the Thursday night wound up the storm. 

I had waited the whole week, no boat daring to put 
off. But on Friday, tbe 31st, I went off with Spong, 
jun., at 6 a.m. By 9 a.m. tbe tide ran too strong to 
allow of our staying out, but in these three hours we 
caught 43 fish, including a Codling of 4J^lb., which fell 
to my rod, 20 Codlings ranging from ^Ib. to l^lb., 
and the rest flat fish. The bait was lugworm; the 
fish would not touch mussel. It will be seen that 
there are no Silver Whiting in the above catches, 
but Spong assured me that a month earlier one could 
catch nothing else. 

A correspondent also informs me that October is 
just as good as May, giving very similar fishing. 
August is about the worst month for Ramsgate — ^in 
every way I 

Besides this fishing from boats, the harbour affords 
some sport in June with large Bass. Near the inside 
end of the East Pier is a low wooden platform down 
by the water, and very large Bass are taken here on 
spinners. The angler can walk up and down this 
platform and trail a spinner or a ** last " of mackerel- 
skin. The best conditions are slack water and a 
westerly wind. 

Off the outside of the West Pier are plenty of 
Pout ; but the fishing inside the harbour is not of 
any consequence, a few Silver Eels and small Flounders 
being the only catches. 

The mouth of the Stour contains plenty of Bass 
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and Mullet during July and August. I have already 
mentioDed the local baits (weed and mud) recommended 
for the latter. 

Spinning baits and traces may be purchased at a 
small rope-shop (a kind of model dockyard), just up 
the street, ab the foot of the West Cliff. 

There are numbers of boatmen ; my own were named 
Spong (father and son), their address being 55, Hardres 
Street, Ramsgate, and they were particularly reliable. 
Their charges in May were very reasonable — 4s. the tide; 
but in August Spong told me the tariff was double 
this or more. Mr. Wilcocks recommends J. Penny, 
2, Kent Place, Bamsgate. 

Deal (s)> Kent 

(3 hours from Charing Cross; 3rd return, 8 days, lis.) 

This is, perhaps, the best spot for angling on the 
South-east Coast, as indeed one could guess, without 
going there, from the repeated advice in the Fishing 
Gazette from Mr. Sachs and others, to go there. Mr. 
Sachs is well known at Deal, and it is to him that I 
am indebted, not alone for the idea of originally trying 
Deal, but also for some very practical advice on Deal 
Pier a few summers ago. The best months are July 
and October- January ; the former for Pout and Pollack, 
the latter for Whiting and Cod. 

There are but few places where the pier affords 
better fishing than boats, but Deal is certainly an 
example. The length of the pier, 1000ft., allows the 
angler to fish very deep water, and the strength of 
the "race" that sweeps round from St. Margaret's, 
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brings many large fish under shelter on the north of 
the pier. The charges on the pier are Id. entrance, 
or 3cl. on and off aI\ day, and each rod also pays a 
tax of Sd. per diem. There is, in the season, a kind 
of dep6t at the end of it, where all the best baits 
can be had fresh every day. The pier- master, Mr. 
Lawrence, was always a good friend to anglers, and 
often procured for me bait that was otherwise in- 
accessible. 

For angling purposes, I found the Antwerp Hotel 
(Mr. G. Ottaway) very comfortable, and as it is just 
at the entrance to the pier, much time is saved in 
getting backwards and forwards. 

The tackle shop is Frost's (ironmonger), in High 
Street. I have already mentioned his sea-paternoster. 
It is customary with the Deal amateurs to leave their 
rods in charge of the man at the turnstile for weeks, 
without taking them to pieces. This is surprising, 
considering what well-known amateurs visit Deal, and 
it is a piece of sheer laziness that I cannot recom- 
mend. 

The fish caught here in the summer are 
Pollack, Pout, and Plaice. The best tackle is the 
paternoster or the leger. Heavy leads* are required, 
as the tide is strong. The best summer baits are 
ragworms or cockles, the former being sometimes 
rather hard to procure. The capture of lobsters on 

* Some of the Deal amateurs, headed, I believ6, by Mr. 
Sachs, esteem a light lead a great advantage. This requires 
gome skill on the part of the fisherman to feel a tender bite, 
and distingrnish it from the motion of the lead dragging the 
Band. 
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a hook is by no means uncommon, and in past fishing 
papers I find no less than seven cases. 

In November there are plenty of God and Whiting, 
and the baits are fresh sprats or lugworm. The 





Fig. 63. 

sprats (which cost about 1-^d. for twenty-five) most 
be very fresh, and, to ensure this, they should be 
purchased direct from the smacks. 

The best part of the pier, as a rule, is either at the 
end facing Eamsgate, or else facing Walmer, aboat 
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half-way along the stage; this, of course, depending 
on the direction of the tide at the time. 

Although the Ood-fishing from Deal Pier is very 
good up to the middle of November and often later, 
yet towards the end of the year the best catches are 
invariably from boats, the fish generally retiring into 
deeper water before they disappear altogether. 

Deal Pier has some big scores in anglers' diaries ; 
I was never very lucky there myself, but have seen 
some very fine fish landed, and have read of many 
more. In Fishing for January, 1889, there is mention 
of a single rod taking 1001b. of fish, including a 
161b. Pollack. In 1884, a Cod weighing 141b. was 
taken on a hand-line, and in 1885 Mr. Sachs' rod 
accounted for one weighing 111b. This gentleman 
also mentions a lady having taken three Lobsters 
(one of 31b.), and an angler catching a 31b. Plaice. 
So much for Deal Pier. 

There is also some fishing to be had from boats. I 
recollect the position of a swim that in August, 1887, 
yielded a good many Pout and flat fish. Unfortunately, 
though, I omitted to put the marks down in my 
diary — a piece of carelessness of which I am thoroughly 
ashamed. An idea of its approximate position, how- 
ever, can be formed by a glance at Fig. 63. The 
boat's head was kept due east from the pier-head till 
about half as far out again as the length of the pier, 
and then turned straight for Eamsgate. The swim 
was about 200 yards from the pier-head. Boats also 
take parties out to the Goodwin Sands in smooth 
weather (charge 10s.), where large numbers of Pouting, 
as well as Skate and other flat fish, are taken with 
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lug and mussel. A favourite spot is Trinity Bay, 
where there is, at high water, nearly 60ft. of water. 

At the back of the Goodwins is some very deep 
water, much frequented by French trawlers, which 
often knock up against our Eamsgate boats. In fact. 
Deal afiFords every kind of fishing. 

I have omitted to mention spinning from the pier 
for Pollack with the piece of parchment (Fig. 48), as 
well as throw-out lines from shore, which is, I am 
told, not so good as formerly. Marsh is a good 
boatman. 



Bover (g), Kent 

(2| hours from Charing Cross or Victoria; 3rd single, 6s. 2^d.) 

I have never fished at Dover, with the exception of 
half-an-hour, while waiting for the boat, with someone 
else's rod. But information supplied me by friends, 
together with letters in the fishing papers, has enabled 
me to supply the following details. 

The piers give fair numbers of Bass, Mullet, and 
Pout, and occasionally an Octopus. The Admiralty 
Pier is, I believe, a favourite spot. The shape of the 
girder- work round the pier led me to the conclusion 
that a long rod would pay ; so I had a rod of 20ft. 
length specially made up, thinking to visit Dover the 
following summer; but I have not yet been. 

The favourite baits are the beards of Channel 
oysters, ragworms, lugs, and mussel. So, at least, 
says Mr. Sachs, who also writes that he caught Mullet 
off the small pier about a foot from the surface, using 
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a float-line baited with ragworms, as well as from the 
Admiralty Pier, with fine seaweed (Fig. 55). 

There is a tackle shop on the left-hand side of the 
main street as you go towards the Castle. 

Similar fishing is had at Folkestone, with rather 
more Bass. They use mackerel for the Bass, and 
soft roe of herring for the Mullet. 



Hastings (§), Sussex. 

(Under 3 hours from Charing Cross or Victoria; 3rd return, Saturday 

to Monday, 9s.) 

This place has, I have always thought, been very 
badly treated by angling writers. The " Angler's 
Diary" omits all mention of it, and I am sorry to 
say that so high an authority as Mr. Sachs, in an 
interesting letter to the Fishing Gazette (March, 1886), 
enumerated it casually with other piers as '' not worth 
trying from " — a piece of criticism that drew from me, 
under the lowly sobriquet of '*Orab," a mild protest 
in the issue of April 10th. On the contrary, Hastings 
Pier is quite worth trying from, and the fishing to be 
had from boats is often excellent, the coast being a 
sandy one, with several reefs of rocks running out to 
some distance (see Fig. 64). 

There are, starting from the east end of the town, 
at least six different marks : the first is off the stone 
breakwater ; then one which I will presently describe ; 
then comes the pier ; then two more swims. There 
is a new pier "springing up," as a local paper once 
bad it, though I consider the term much too lively 
to be applicable to the very gradual growth of the 
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structure. Want of funds is, I believe, the reason. 
As this pier is only just clear of some large rocks, it 
will afford, I hope, some fine Oonger-fishing. 
The pier, which is considered the boundary between 
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FIG. 64 



Hastings (to the E.) and St. Leonards (to the W.), 
is about 920ft. long. During the last few years it has 
not afforded such accommodation to anglers as was 
formerly the case, for the whole of the western stage 
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was swept away during the disastrous winter of 1883. 
The company has, however, just built a new stage at 
the end, which, if open to anglers, will render them 
independent of currents. There are already two places 
from which fish are taken — the East side for Whiting, 
Pout, and Conger ; and the sole remnant of the West 
side, which although only enough to accommodate one 
angler, is the best place for Bass and Conger during a 
south-westerly wind : it is merely a ledge facing 
Beachy Head. The best spot for Pout is under the 
Eastern landing inside the pier — fish on the falling tide, 
and move lower down as the water leaves each step. 

August is the best month for Hastings, though 
there is some good Plaicing somewhat later in the 
year, opposite Bo-Peep (Fig. 65). You row straight out 
from the cutting behind which the Eastbourne trains 
disappear, until the entrance to the pier appears to be 
right under the Castle. Lugworms are plentiful during 
spring tides, and mussels may be found on all the rocks. 

I have already fully described Pout-fishing, and know 
no better than Hastings Pier for this sport. The following 
extracts from my diaries will bear out this remark : 



Ang^ost, 1885 (fished for 
Pont 8 ti;me8) 227 

Angnst, 1887 (fished for 
Pont 14 times) 238 

Angnst, 1889 (fished for 
Pont 14 times) 283 



... Aug. 18th, 85 in 2^hr8., 
boiled shrimp. 

. . . Aug. 8th, 42 in 21irB., mnssel. 
Aug. 25th, 40, Ing. 

... July 30th, 51 in 21irs., Ing. 
Ang. 1st, 39 in ^hr., lug. 
Aug. 23rd, 86 in 2hr8. 
mnssel and Ing. 
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These 748 fish, taken on thirty-six different days, 
will show that Whiting-pout are not difficult to catch, 
providing you use light tackle and ground bait (crushed 
mussels). The above results alone would be sufficient 
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Fig. 65. 



to disprove Mr. Sachs' statement. I admit the. Pout 
here are very small — they average about seven or eight 
to the pound — but it is great fun bringing them up 
two and three at a time. The baits, as will be seen. 
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are lug, mussel, and peeled boiled shrimps. I have 
also taken good Oonger and Bass from this pier with 
either fresh herring, squid, or bloater for bait. Squids 
can generally be got before 8 a.m. down on the 
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beach by the Fish-market. The price varies : in 
1889 they were so scarce as to fetch 6d. each, but 
this year (1890) they are plentiful, and 1 have had three 

for 2d. 

k2 
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The Stone Groin is at the extreme east of the old 
town. Immediately under it is a reef of rocks, which, 
at high tide in smooth water, affords plenty of Bass 
and Whiting. There are some really fine Bass in these 
rocks. I lost one there (1887) that must have 
weighed 81b. or 101b., and a friend caught two the 
previous year scaling respectively 9^1b. and 6^1b. Fish 
during a S.W. wind ; best bait, squid, obtainable from 
the ** long-shoremen." August is the best month for 
bottom fishing for Bass and Conger ; Pollack somewhat 
later. The great drawback is the somewhat effusive 
welcome often given by the fisher boys, who have a 
nasty habit of retiring to the heights above, and 
hurling down large stones at any intruder. These 
boys are at present a species of wild monkey, but 
we hope that these things will improve with time. 
They never managed to hit me, but a friend of mine 
was somewhat seriously injured by a stone two years 
ago. 

Besides these fixed spots, there are also several 
favourite "marks" for boats, which take Oongers, 
Whiting, and fiat fish. In fact, any of the small reefs 
contain Conger during the flood tide, and often Bass 
and Gurnard are caught with the same baits, viz., squid, 
fresh herring, or lug. I will just refer for a moment 
to the accompanying diagrams, which represent two of 
my favourite marks. 

Fig. 66 shows a swim known as the Castle Rocks. 
Leaving the beach straight opposite the centre of the 
Pelham Arcade, row straight out till the face of the 
Albert Memorial clock is just in view. You will find 
that this covers the last door but one of the Pier 
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PayilioDy but your sight must be good to see this 
distinctly. 

I find my marks of Fig. 67 are somewhat scantily 
entered. The general idea was to row south-westward 
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Fig. 67. 



from the pier-head, keeping it in line with the stone 
breakwater until opposite the further end of Warrior 
Square, then pull straight for shore for about fifty 
yards. 
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It must be borne in mind that fish occasionally 
forsake a spot where they have remained for years and 
generations. In fact this year (1890) the fishing at 
Hastings has been extremely poor — the Congers were 
very small, and the Bass did not show up at all. I 
heard the same bad reports from the local fishermen, 
who declared that the fisheries grow worse every year. 
The pier-angling suffers much from the steamers. 

And now I will merely conclude my account of 
Hastings, which has already occupied too much space, 
with a list of tackle shops, &c. 

For all elaborate tackle, you had better go to 
Austin, in George Street (old town). The ordinary 
sea hooks, &c., can be got at the ironmongers' (one 
up past the cricket ground on the left side of the 
Queen's Road ; another, on the right-hand side of 
the street that runs through Warrior Square parallel 
with the sea). Cheap tackle for Whiting-pout may be 
obtained at Flett's stores (London Boad). 

There are many good boatmen. I may mention 
Gearing (employed on the " Albertine ") ; Mortimer 
(opposite the Alexandra Hotel); and the Plummers 
(near the Common). These men are all very reliable, 
and know their business thoroughly. 



Bexhill (g), Sussex. 

(Under 3 hours from Victoria; 7rd return, 9s. lOd.) 

This charming little place is scarcely known, either 
to anglers or to the general public. It presents 
but few attractions to the angler until the month of 
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October, when I think I may say that it is the nearest 
place to London where good God-fishing can be had 
quite near shore. I had a most enjoyable day there 
in October, 1889, and a gentleman with whom I was 
fishing, took a Whiting-pout that must have scaled 
quite 31b. 

The local oracle is Mr. King, Montrose Villa, Albert 
Bead, and if you drop him a card any time in 
October, he will be ready by the following morning. 
He has good boats, good men, and good tackle. The 
Devonshire Hotel is very comfortable and moderate, 
and only five minutes from King's boats. It is no use 
going unless the wind is north or north-west. 

It is surprising what large Ood feed on the reef 
just off the beach ; the day before we went down, King 
caught one weighing 201b. The bait is whelk. 

There is, as yet, no pier. When it is built — for 
Bexhill is a rising place — it will, I should think, give 
some fine Ood-fishing during the winter months. 



Eastbonme (§], Sussex. 

(2 hours from Victoria ; 3rd return, 8 days, 9s. 6d.) 

This is the last station on our South-east Ooastt 
which, after Beachy Head is passed, becomes South i 
and I cannot call it a particularly good place for 
fieOiing — nothiDg like as good as Hastings. There are 
as many rocks, but they are only soft sandstone, very 
different from the bold groups off Hastings. 

The pier is distinctly bad, the only catches being 
Dabs, a few Pout, and very small Oonger. In 
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1885 I recollect catching a Conger there of about 
21b., and it was considered quite a monster. A man 
used to leger very successfully for small flat flsh, using 
as bait the tail ends of hermit crab, or the worm in 
their shell, catching the crabs in a baited net let 
down alongside. He used two rods, and was busily 
occupied in unhooking these small Dabs the whole 
flood. I suppose he could not have had less than 
40 per tide, but they were wretchedly small. 

A somewhat more artistic style of angling was for 
Pollack with a white fly or the parchment bait. As at 
Deal, evening was the time for this sport, only the 
method was slightly different. At Deal it was customary 
to draw the parchment backwards and forwards along 
the end of the pier. At Eastbourne, however, the 
angler usually remains stationary, and merely works 
the bait with a rise-and-sink movement dose to the 
bottom. A small pipe lead (^oz.) is sufficient to sink 
the bait. There were luckily no very large Pollack 
round this pier; had there been, a deal of tackle must 
have been lost, for by some strange freak the anglers 
using artificial bait were in the habit of fishing 
from the top of the pier — a distance of 20ft. or more 
from the water. Still, as I have said, the Pollack 
were, as a rule, imaginary ; the only two 1 ever saw 
taken there weighed, I should imagine, about l^lb. 
apiece. 

The deep water round Beachy Head, where, a little 
way out, it is a dozen fathoms, affords some fine 
Pollack in July. In August, however, it is too late, 
and they are not to be found. 

There is a tackle shop there (1885^ that lets out 
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the rods and tackle oecessary for Pollack-fishing, at 
about 28. per diem and 10s. deposit. 

The artificial baits are taxed by the pier authorities 
more than the others — 2d. per line for ordinary fish- 
ing, 3d. per rod for the Pollack-fishers. 

Mr. Wilcocks mentions in a letter having seen some 
very fine bream off Eastbourne. 



*^ 



CHAPTER XV. 




THE SOUTH COAST. 

JN rouDding Beachy Head we find the coast 
proceeds due westward almost uninterruptedly 
to Selsea Bill, where it resumes its westerly 
course to Swanage and St. Alban's Head. The whole 
of this coast line is sand, the rocks near Brighton and 
Bognor being about the only exceptions to this rule. 

Compared with the North-east and South-west 
coasts, the fishing is poor, and this, perhaps, accounts 
for the meagre notice that it has received at the hands 
of most writers, who condemn it as absolutely worthless. 
Be it so ; I take up the cudgels, as I did for Hastings, 
and shall endeavour to show that much fishing may be 
had, if you only know where to get it ; besides which, 
its proximity to London is a great advantage. 

Brighton (|). Sussex. 

(2 hours from Victoria; 3rd return, 8 days, 7s. 6d.) 

This fashionable London-super-Mare is not a very 
good spot for the angler to select ; should he, however, 
have to spend his holiday there, he need not be idle. 
There are plenty of Pout off the Ohain Pier (August); 
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bait with peeled boiled shrimp. Flat fish are fairly 
abundant on the sand, about one mile to the South. 
The Whiting come on in October, and a friend has 
assured me that the finest Whiting-fishing he ever 
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Fig. 68. 



enjoyed was off Brighton in the month of December. 
The " Angler's Diary " mentions Sea-bream ; but I 
have never heard of these at Brighton itself, except 
from the professional fishermen, who take large 
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numbers of them several miles out. This, however, 
can scarcely be called a characteristic pecaliar to 
Brighton, as Bream can be caught in anything over 
twelve fathoms anywhere along the coast, and there is 
some very deep water a few miles off Brighton. In 
the winter there is good God-fishing; one was caught 
there in December, 1889, weighing 301b. 

The best fishing is had, as a rule, at the Kemptown 
end, the principal grounds being "Cole's Head," 
"Town Hall Rocks," "The Wreck," and the " Mizen 
Bocks," and there is good Plaicing off Blaokrock. The 
local authority is F. Markwick, 43, White Hawk Boad, 
Blackrock, who can be recommended as a thoroughly 
practical fisherman. 

Both piers afford Bass-fishing, and what Bass are 
caught are, as a rule, very fine. In August, 1886, an 
angler took one weighing 14^1b., and another weigh- 
ing 101b. was taken in August, 1889. Both these 
catches were from the Chain Pier, the bait used in 
the latter case being fresh herring. In a recent issue of 
the Fishing Gazette (January 18th, 1890), appeared an 
interesting letter from Mr. G. H. Beesley, of Brighton, 
in which were given glowing accounts of the excellent 
Bass-fishing to be had from the East side of the 
Chain Pier. The best time of year for this fishing 
is from the end of June till the end of October. Mr. 
Beesley prefers above all tackle an unleaded line, at 
the end of which is a single whiting-hook baited with 
soft crab. At other times he uses 3oz. or 4oz. of lead ; 
other baits, though less preferable, being mackerers 
head, or a strip from the body. 

At Seaford (between Brighton and Beachy Head) are 
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some sunken rocks, which in August contain plenty 
of Pout and Pollack (bait with live prawns caught 
in the pools), and in December afford some good 
Whiting- and Conger-fishing. 




Fig. 69. 



Rottingdean, just to the eastward, is a very good 
place. There is a large breakwater where Bass are 
caught, baiting with fresh herring or squid. An 
omnibus runs from Brighton. 
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All kinds of tackle can be bad at B a tier's, Prince 
Albert Street. 

Brighton reports regularly in the Field. 

Slioreliain (S)* Sussex, 

(If honrs from Victoria; 3rd return, 8s. 2d.) 

I have not fished from this harbour myself, but Mr. 
Wilcocks (author of the "Sea-Fisherman"), who now 
resides there, has kindly furnished me with some 
valuable information. 

The period I have selected for this book, viz.. 
May to October, seems to be the best for Shoreham. 
Among the principal species taken here are Bass, 
Whiting, Mackerel, Plaice, Dabs, Pout, and Bream. 
There are but few Pollack west of the Jenny Ground 
Bocks. Towards the beginning of autumn the Plaice 
and Whiting attain to a great size, 41b. and 51b. being 
a common weight among the former. The Bass are 
met with at the mouth of the harbour, just after low 
water, the favourite tackle being a drift-line baited 
with a living sand-eel. The season for Bass at Shoreham 
continues from May until the middle of September, when 
operations cease from lack of bait rather than fish. 

Mr. Wilcocks tells me that he procures his sand- 
eels (*• wriggles ") from the Brighton whitebait netsmen, 
and can generally get enough for the day for sixpence. 
Towards the end of September, owing to the whitebait 
having grown too large for the table, this source of 
supply ceases, and the only sand-eels to be had are 
those scraped out of the mud — a most unreliable stock. 
Any other bait, viz., lugs, ragworms, mussels, &c., can 
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be easily procured from the harbour, but these are not 
mnoh good for the Bass. 

The best general idea of the facilities offered by 
Shoreham to the angler can be gathered from the 
following extract from one of Mr. Wilcocks' letters : 

"My total number of Bass for this season is 63. I have 
had a fair supply of all fish from April to November. Codlings 
are few now, and indeed have been so, but frequently above 
41b. C. Maple, fisherman, Shoreham, is about as good a man 
as there is. His brother (at Norfolk Suspension Bridge, 
Shoreham) also has boats to let. They are very good ground- 
fishermen, but have never practised fishing with the living 
sand-eel." 

Mr. Wilcocks sends weekly reports of the Shore- 
ham fishing to the Field, and the same gentleman 
has also mentioned Newhaven Harbour as a capital 
place. It has, he says, some excellent rocks in the 
neighbourhood, which must contain Pollack. These 
rocks are just to the west of the harbour, which the 
Pollack that have collected there enter on the flowing 
tide. Another spot at Newhaven, to which my attention 
is drawn, is the end of the new breakwater — an excellent 
spot for shore-angling. A small boat, moored hard 
by, took 150 Whiting in three or four hours. 



Littlehampton (s)> Sussex, 

(Bather over 2 hours from Victoria; 3rd return, 8 days, Ss. 9d.) 

This is not a very picturesque place, for the long,. 
low, sandy beach covered with bathing-tents becomes 
very monotonous, and there is not even a promenade 
pier (1886); at least, nothing better than the East 
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Jetty of the harbour. Bat to the angler, Little- 
hampton Harbour offers great attractions, as being 
undoubtedly the finest spot 'for Bass and Grey Mullet 
between Dover and Weymouth. The only spot, how- 
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ever, worth fishing from is the West Pier, which is, 
unfortunately, very narrow; so much so, that two people 
cannot pass each other without inconvenience. At the 
end, however, it widens out into a round stage, on which 
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is a round seat well sheltered from rain. The pier is 
about a qaarter-of-an-hour's walk from the station, 
near which, on the right-hand side of the main street, 
as you go towards the sea, is a tobacconist who sells 
spinning-baits and twisted gut paternosters (none too 
reliable). He also keeps a pretty constant supply of 
live ragworms — the only bait of any use for the 
Mullet. It comes cheaper, however, to buy these in 
the harbour, either from the ferryman or from any of 
the urchins who earn a livelihood in this manner. 

It does not require a very sanguine nature to be 
easily deceived as to the prospect of sport, for on any 
fine August day pairs of Mullet can be seen swimming 
leisurely about, some of which must scale enormous 
weights, as they look, in the water, a yard long. But 
they will not look at a bait of any kind, surface tackle 
being quite useless. One's whole attention has to be 
devoted to those that are not seen. And now you 
drop in your paternoster baited with three small and 
lively ragworms. Hardly has it been in a moment, 
when tug I tugl^ Gome, now, who said it was difficult 
to catch Mullet? You have read that Mullet have 
tender mouths, so you play this one carefully and 
gingerly. When you do get the landing-net under 
it [cdways take a landing-net when after Mullet), you 
find it to be a wretched Wrasse. These creatures 
absolutely swarm here, and attain to a very fair size ; 
I took one weighing 4^1b. The local name is Bock 
Tench. After a few more Wrasse you may be fortunate 
enough to catch a large Mullet; play it very patiently, 
and net it as soon as possible. 

There were often some very amusing characters on 

L 
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this pier — great aatborities on the sabject of Mullet- 
fishing. One old gentleman, a resident veteran, used 
to come down in a grey ulster, brandishing a camp- 
stool and a fishing-rod. He may haye known a great 
deal about these Mullet, and I don't wish to say he 
didn't; but for all his success, he might as well have 
sat on the rod and thrown the camp-stool into the 
sea, for I only saw him catch three fish, and these 
were Wrasse I He was a very grumpy old person, and 
was much annoyed at another sportsman, who 
frequently came down armed with a sort of harpoon 
and a large coil of rope. His idea was to spear the 
Mullet. Presently a fine fish would sail slowly by ; 
the eye of the spearman gleamed, and he cast his 
deadly weapon. Flash! and the Mullet was gone. I 
admired this fellow's patience, as the ferryman told 
me that he had been down every fine day for the 
past month, and had never got a fish. The ferryman 
is a sort of deaf Oharon, who knows everything and 
■every one. 

Littlehampton, like Deal, is an example of the pier 
being better than boats for anglers, though I believe 
the late autumn gives some good Whiting and Bream 
fishing, about two miles out. 

In my regard for the Grey Mullet as the most 
fascinating fish, because the most difficult to catch, I 
have hardly mentioned the excellent Bass-fishing to be 
had here from May to September. The most exciting 
method is with a drift-line used with a rod and running 
tackle (at least 180yds.). Bait, a living sand-eel, 
hooked through the back of the head, a little tin- 
foil being bound at intervals along the line just above the 
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trace. I have a mention of a 41b. Bass caught thus, 
and saw a much larger fish hooked, probably lOlb., 
but lost owing to the height of the pier and absence 
of a sufficiently strong gaff. The ferryman will scrape 
a good many sand-eels for a few pence, but they rarely 
remain lively for any very great time. 

The shallows extending westward as far as Felpham 
and Bognor, are very full of fine Mullet, with a fair 
sprinkling of the red variety. They may be taken on 
small white flies, cast over them from a boat, at some 
distance to windward. 

The Bass off the West Pier are caught on spinners, 
or on drift-lines baited with a strip of mackerel or 
squid. 

Bognor (S* a few rocks), Sussex. 

(Under 3 hours from Victoria ; 3rd return, 8 days, 10s. 4d. ; Saturday to 

Monday, 8s.) 

With a perverseness peculiar to the article, guide- 
books recommend Bognor as a sea-fishing station. 
Foremost of these is the "Anglers* Diary," which says 
a lot about Goal-fish from the rocks at low water. 
What rocks? There are a few stones upon the sand 
near Baron Grant's place, and some good rocks about 
two miles out to sea ; the best time for these latter 
being decidedly just after high water. The only 
other rocks are those near the pier (Fig. 71), which 
decidedly contain nothing but Whiting, Pout, and 
Wrasse. I have reeled over them for hours at a time, 
at all depths, and with every kind of bait, and never 
had a touch. I have in my diary a mention of two 
good Bream taken on the sands opposite Pagham, 

L 2 
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about two miles out, as well as 30 fine Plaice. Bream, 
as a rale, lie in the rocks ; but this is an exceptional 
catch — at least, so I believe. 

No; the fishing at Bognor is not good. Instead 
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Fig. 71. 



of Goal-fish, Bass, Mullet, &c., there are only flat fish 
and Whiting; Bass being only met with at one spot, 
and there being hardly any Mullet west of Felpham, 
until you reach Chichester Harbour. 
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The pier is about 300 feet long. It has no landing- 
stage, fishing operations being carried on from the topr 
—a height that would prove very inconvenient were 
there any large fish. The only fish caught off here are 
flat fish; at least, during the whole of August, 1886, 
only two Bass (one about ^Ib.) and one Dog-fish 
were taken, although there were plenty of flat fish. 

I used to catch these flat fish (small Plaice, and, 
very rarely. Soles) on a trot of fifteen hooks (Fig. 36), 
and this I used with my long rod. The bait was lug, 
which are so cheap here (Id. or l^d. per doz.) that 
it is not worth the trouble to dig them yourself. 
When the tide did not run too strong, I used ground- 
bait, made up of chopped lugs (a very oily mess), 
with some success. But all these devices did not get 
many fish, and on some fifteen different occasions, 
extending over five weeks, I only caught 260 fish. 

The Bass are met with on some rocks about two 
miles out, in a direct line with the pier. They 
run very large, and one " breaks away " as often 
as not. The plano-convex minnow is much appre- 
ciated by them. Spring-tides run alongshore very 
strongly, and advantage is taken of this to spin for 
Bass from the pier. A spinning-bait is let out from 
a rod on the ebbing tide (West side), and the tide 
is allowed to carry it about 100 yards. It is then 
slowly wound in, the tide giving it a tremendous spin. 
I Only saw one Bass taken thus, quite close to the 
waves, daring a shore wind. It weighed about 51b., 
and was landed on to the dry sands. 

The Whiting-pout (here called Rock Whiting) are 
caught in some rocks just east of the pier ; but I 
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have no exact marks. They are about level with the 
pier-head, at a distance of some 100 yards. In 
October, the Silver Whiting are taken almost anywhere 
along the shore. 

I have taken one fish at Bognor that I have never 
caught anywhere else, viz., Oat-fish. I once got a very 
fine specimen, weighing over 61b., and have ever since 
regretted not having stuffed it. It snapped at Whiting- 
pout already hooked, and was thus firmly hooked itself. 

Wrasse (" Bock Tench ") also abound in the long 
weed with which this coast is covered. 

The charge for boats (August, 1886) is Is. per hour 
(bait found), or 6s. per tide (with a man). The most 
reliable men were Eagless, Orees, and Kent. Tackle 
can be got at Lovett's (stationer), near the Post Office. 
Visitors to Bognor should especially bear in mind my 
cautions relating to Weevers, which swarm here after 
windy weather. 

Selsea (^), Sussex, 

Best station Chichester, 8 miles north of Selsea, 2^ hours from Victoria ; 
3rd return, 8 days, 10s. lOd. 'Buses run from Chichester to Selsea.) 

Chichester Harbour is a famous resort for Bass, 
Mullet, and Smelt. Reports of the fishing here are 
constantly found in the fishing papers under the head- 
ing "Sussex Rivers," or " Ohichester." 

The following letter from a friend who has enjoyed 
good Pollacking at Selsea, will give the angler a good 
idea of its merits : 

The fishing at Selsea is not of a very varied oharaoter, 
being mostly confined to Pollack and Bass ; indeed, I remember 
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no other denizens of the deep, saTe Lobsters and Crabs, for 
which the place is famous. Practically, the only fishing is 
for Pollack, about a mile and a-half from the centre of the 
beach, when, looking shorewards, if the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral and a gap in a large tree come in line on the right, 
and the Coastguard Station and a distant bam on the left, 
yon are over a hole where the fish most do congregate. 
Here yon can catch them in considerable numbers, especially 
with fine tackle. For bait live prawns and shrimps are U9ed, 
the former being preferred. In the same place, a large Bream 
now and then turns up, but not often. My experience is 
limited to August, but earlier in the season Bass are said to 
be fairly plentiful; but fishing for them is hard work, owing 
to the rough sea generally prevailing. The earlier part of 
the season also gives considerable numbers of Mackerel and 
Bream, the latter opposite a Coastguard Station, a mile or 
two to the westward. The rough seas come in over a ledge 
of rocks marked by the Lightship, in a way which is somewhat 
alarming. The men there are the best boatmen I ever came 
across, handling their boats to perfection. Among them I can 
recommend Barnes and Woodland, both knowing and steady 
hands. Every bit of white fish caught there is used for baiting 
their " pots," as it is to shell-fish that they look for their living. 
If you caught a boat-load of Pollack, they would buy them 
of you then and there, and be glad to get them. 

Selsea is essentially a fishing village, eight miles from the 
railway, to which 'buses ply morning and afternoon. There is 
no difficulty in obtaining accommodation, &c. 



Sonthampton (S), Hants. 

2^ hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 1 month, lis. 6d.) 

There is good fishing here for flat-fish, Smelts, and 
Mallet; and occasionally large Bass are met with. 
Apropos of the Mullet-fishing, the following extract from 
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a letter to the Fishing Gazette contains some yaluable 
and interesting information : 

Sib, — ^A correspondent, *' Scomber," in your issue of December 
3rd, asks how to catch these fish without having recourse to 



MILLBROOK 







Fig. 72. 

a net. I can tell him how I have repeatedly taken them with 
a hook in the estuaries here, and he can perhaps get them in 
the saino way. Having fished for Mullet for years from the 
dock wharves, always using a gut paternoster baited with 
'orms« and sometimes successfully, althou^^ more often not. 
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notwithstanding that the fish wore in shoals playing ''leap- 
frog" round my line, I one day noticed that while my bait 
remained motionless very little attention was paid to it, but 
frequently as I drew up my line to attend to the hooks, 
several fish were to be seen following it to the surface, and 
then flashing away. This caused the idea to dawn upon me 
that in a "moving" bait lay the secret of success. Accordingly, 
providing myself with a boat, and a short, stiff, upright, ringed 
rod, and mounting a very big bung upon a short line, and 
abont two yards below the bung joining on my twisted gut 
paternoster of a yard and a-half in length, carrying two 
No. 5 hooks, and a small plummet, I started next morning 
at daybreak with some nice lively ragworms to circumvent 
my friends. Taking the oars and laying my rod aft, letting 
the top joint project eome distance through the sculling 
notch, and paying out about twenty yards of line, I started 
rowing very slowly in circles. Very soon I had a tremendous 
tug, and away went the line, the winch screeching 
musically. Picking up the rod as soon as I could lay the 
oars in, I found I was well into him, as the resistance offered 
by the big bung had effectually nicked Master Mullet, who 
was soon flopping about in the boat, to be joined in his 
merry dance by^ another and another of his confreres ^ till at 
the finish I had ton splendid fish, weighing 2llb. . . . I 
found the Mullet bite best in the early morning, almost 
before daylight, and especially between the last of the ebb 
and the first of the flood, but as soon as the sun got high 
they knocked off. At evening, too, I occasionally got sport, 
but not equal to that in the morning. I doubt, though, your 
correspondent catching Mullet with the hook now (December), 
as it is only during the sunny months — say, May till 
September — that I have known them to be so caught. No 
one tries for them after September. 

F. J. Penny. 
7, Cranbury Place, Southampton. 

In August, 1888, a gentleman took some good 
Mallet from the pier, baiting; with some very small 
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rag-worms (three on a book), and using float tackle 
about 8 ft. from tbe surface. 

Near Bramble Shoal, and also the other side by 
Cracknor Hard, there are some small Whiting to be 
had with lug. 

Tackle at Cox's shop, Bernard Street, or from 
Patstone, High Street. 



Southsea (S)* Hants. 

(About 2 hours from Waterloo; 3rd return, 1 month, lis. 8d. 

Considering the great depth of the water close up 
to the shingle, there ought to be very exceptional 
fishing here. This, however, is not the case. The 
pier is practically useless, both on account of the very 
small distance that it projects, and' because of tbe 
constant traffic in small steamboats from Byde. 
Boats, therefore, afford the only sport. In July there 
is some Mackerel-reeling down towards, the forts in 
S pithead, but the Mackerel do not turn up at all some 
years, and at all times are most uncertain. Small 
Conger and Whiting are also taken towards South- 
ampton Harbour. There are a few Bass round the 
forts and in "Fareham Lake." This year (1890), 
for the first time, I see in the Fishing Gazette reports 
from Southsea and district. The fish appear to be 
Codling, Whiting, Pouts, and Eels. The favourite spots 
seem to be off Langstone, and the Boyne Buoy. 

I have always looked on Southsea as a very poor 
fishing station, my reasons being my own failure there, 
and that of others fishing at the time. I am assured. 
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however, that the Bass-fishing round the forts is 
extremely good, and my correspondent says he has 
enjoyed in Boyne Bay, daring September, Whiting and 
Plaice-fishing that appears to equal my own experiences 
at Bournemouth. He has taken Bass himself round 
the outer forts up to 81b. and 101b. He also alludes 
to the Mackerel off Gosport. 

Boamemouth (s), Hants. 

(23 hours from Waterloo; 3rd return, 1 month, 16s.) 

1 had seen somewhere that the fishing at Bourne- 
mouth is utterly worthless ; but the family holiday being 
fixed at this place in 1888. I had to go, and it was 
with dire forebodings that I packed up my sand tackle, 
leaving behind all surface tackle — whicb would, of 
course, have been useless. I spent the first day in 
making inquiries (for I had not fished there since 1880). 
The same bad reports were given on all sides. The 
tackle-shopman shook his head, and even the boatmen 
could not say much for it. 

I selected one of these latter — Maynard by name — by 
instinct, and had, during the month that I remained, 
every reason to be satisfied with my choice. He in- 
formed me that the fishing consisted of only a few 
small Dabs and Wbiting over the sewer. This did not 
sound inviting. I asked to see his tackle : the old 
story — large tinned hooks on brown snoods. I told him 
I would show him how to catch fish, and went off by 
myself next morning at half-tide with some lug and 
a heap of scalded mussels (got off the pier). The 
sewer (which, by the way, is not at all offensive) 
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is easily found (Fig. 74). I used my all-round 
twisted-gut paternoster. At flood-tide the fisb left 
off biting, but in that two hours I bad 63 fisb, some 
of them fine ones, including flat flsh, Silver Whiting, and 
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Fig. 73. 



Chad. Maynard stared, and was further gratified with 
a present of nearly all my catch. 

Unfortunately, bad weather set in for upwards of a 
week, so that I could not get out again till the middle 
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of August. I then had a splendid day, of which I 
sent a special accouot to the Fishing Gaeette. It was 
tha 18th of August, and a very lovely, calm day. 
Maynard had already got the luge and mussels (a pail> 
fnl of each), as he had instructions to do on the first 




Fig. 74. 
fine day, and I left the beach at 9 a.m. (nearly low 
water), accompanied by a friend — Mr. Loria. Aa the 
tide ran strong, we arrived at our mark in ten 
minutes — a sure guide to which, by the way, is the 
large flook of gulls that hover over it at low water. 
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Before I bad got my rod together, my friend, who 
was asing a hand-line (terminated, however, with some 
of my gut tackle), had several fish in the boat. By one 
o'clock we had forty fish, and it required some self- 
control to adjourn for lunch. The sea, smooth as oil, 
resembled a preserved lake, and every moment great 
Whiting and fiat fish were leaping at the surface all 
round the boat. I have never, before or since, seen 
flat fish behave in this manner. The way the fish 
seized the bait was so perfectly ridiculous that we were 
reduced to a helpless state of laughing, so losing, 
I should think, four fish to every one taken. When 
I had taken about forty fish, I hooked a very nice 
Whiting (about l^lb.), the jaws of which were positively 
distended by a small squid that it had been unable 
to swallow. The squid, cut up into two baits, caught 
half-a-dozen more Whiting. About the same time, my 
friend was fast into a heavy fish, when unfortunately it 
broke away with 8yds. of gut and three hooks, with 
^Ib. of lead. Incredible as it may appear, he re-caught 
that fish, which was, after all, quite small (2^1b.)^ 
a Plaice, from the jaws of which trailed all the lost 
tackle. 

At about four o'clock my own gear caught in the 
pipes and broke off short. I had no more gut tackle^ 
so fastened two gut hooks on to the reel line, and a large 
jack-knife served as sinker. This arrangement caught 
the fish just as well as any other (a strong corroboration 
of A. G. L.'s letters in praise of coarse tackle, but . quite 
the exception), and I caught several fish by the taiL 
Towards half-past four, however, our bait ran oat» 
though the fish, which had been rather slack for about 
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twenty minutes, were just coining on fast and furious. 
They would not, however, with all their greed, take 
pieces of their brethren, so we had to pull in. 

Our six hours' fishing gave us 170 fish, weighing 
about 801b. ; and Maynard was fairly aghast. This catch 
included 130 Plaice, 28 Whiting, and 12 Chad. 

On another occasion, three of us took 111 in three 
hours. 

The Whiting and Chad always preferred lug; but 
the flat fish, which were always in the majority, took 
mussel rather better. 




IlPELEAD 



Fig. 75. 

The pier is not a good place for fishing, though its 
extreme end is only a few hundred yards from the raft. 
Bods are not allowed, and the admission-fee is Id. 
Small flat fish are taken on leger lines (bait with mussel), 
and Sand Smelts abound, but are rather shy. 

A special method is practised with these Smelts, that 
I have never seen anywhere else, and indeed is highly 
amusing in very calm weather. The tackle consists 
simply of a dozen yards of undressed cotton line, 3yds. 
of fine gut, a ^oz. pipe-lead, and a roach hook. 
This is made up (Fig. 75) as lightly and neatly as 
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possible. For bait, you open a mussel, and witli your 
knife scrape out a very small morsel of the yellow flesh 
that lines both shells. The hook is buried in this, and 
exposed to the air for a few moments to toughen the 
bait — indeed, I used to open a couple of mussels (enough 
for 50 Smelts) before starting. It is then let down 
very gently, and when it reaches the bottom is imme- 
diately hauled in very slowly. Several fine Smelts always 
follow it up to the surface, about a foot below which 
one is generally hooked. 

By this method I once took eighty-one in an hoar. 
Use a landing-net, as Smelts are very tender-mouthed. 
As the landing runs right round the pier, one can 
generally get smooth water on the side most remote 
from the wind. 

Elaborate tackle can be procured at Lightwood's shop 
(by the Post Office) ; but small gut hooks, &c., can 
generally be had at Sydenham's Library, close to 
the pier. 

Poole (S), Dorset, 

(3 hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 1 month, IVs.) 

This little village, the large harbour of which was 
formerly of such importance, is not of much good to 
the angler. Still, the harbour waters, almost as far 
up as the toll-bridge, swarm with Smelts, which are 
much less shy than at Bournemouth, and can be taken 
on a light paternoster and roach rod. There are occa- 
sionally some good Mullet seen in the lower reaches of the 
harbour; and at its mouth is some very good Dabbing 
ground, Bran Bay being a particularly favourite spot. 
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There are also a few Pollack to be had near the harbour, 
but not so fine as off South Haven Point a'ld Old Harry. 
This rock, together with another known as his wife 
(Fig. 73), stands sheer in five fathoms of water, and 
there used to be some very good Pollack there, though 
1 read in the fishing papers of an indignant amateur 
having utterly failed to catch any. There is no need for 
excitement in such a case, as fish often leave a spot, for 
no apparent reason, that tbey have frequented for years, 
and return with the same want of motive. I do not see 
why they should be denied the right of love of change 
that is such a characteristic of the ''lords of creation." 
Collington is a good fisherman (1888), and boats are 
fairly moderate. The favourite bait for Pollack is live 
shrimp. 

Swanage (|), Dorset 

(Nearly 5 hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 22s.) 

This retired little place, which stands in a small bay, 
has one great advantage ; viz., that during the strong 
south-west winds in August, when the sea at Bourne- 
mouth is too rough for fishing, there is perfect calm 
in Swanage Bay, and some very extraordinary fish occa- 
sionally take shelter here. In the year 1886 alone, 
a Pilot Fish, a Shark (with eggs), and a huge Skate 
were taken, the latter weighing 1281b. 

I have already mentioned Old Harry and His Wife, 
where fine Pollack-fishing may be had. The other 
point of the bay, St. Alban's. Head, is even better; and 
in Chapman's Pool (Fig. 76) very large Pollack are taken 
from August to Christmas. 
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Boats in the bay also take flat fish and Conger. 

The pier, however — a wretched little wooden structure 
in the midst of a quantity of submerged weed — is not 
a good place to fish from ; though I have heard of 
large Oonger being taken there at night during a south- 
east breeze, which stirs the waters in the bay more 
than any other. The principal catches are large Wrasse, 
which live in the weed; and they will take any soft 
bait, lug, mussel, or hermit crab.' 



ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The fishing round the island is not very good, owing 
to the absence of rocks ; moreover, the inside coast is 
far better than the outside, and the Spithead is better 
than the Solent. With these preliminary remarks, I can 
at once pass to 

Ventnor (s). 

m hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 18s. 4d.) 

Apparently a bad place. A complaint appeared in 
a recent number of the Fishing Gazette from a disap- 
pointed angler, who had been led by the existing guide- 
books to hope for a very enjoyable holiday, and found 
nothing at all. This was sad. Where the cheering 
information came from I do not know: the "Anglers' 
Diary " only mentions that there is " fair fishing from 
the pier," and "plenty of Bock Tench and Flounders." 
It cannot be said, moreover, that the residents attempt 
to conceal the poorness of the fishing : one of them, not 
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entirely uniDterested in the results of a good seasoD, very 
kindly sent me the following information : 

I am sorry to say there is very poor fishing at Yentnor. 
There are a great many Crabs, Lobsters, and Prawns oanght, 
but few other fish. Those oanght are principally Whiting Pont, 
and the best months for these are from Jnne to September. A 
few Bass, Whiting, and Pollack are at times landed in the 
evenings of Jnne and Jnly: these are fished for with a fly. 

This is certainly not encouraging. I never heard of 
any good sea-fishing at Ventnor myself, but should be 
pleased to be corrected, as I have never fished on that 
part of the island. 

A friend of mine has taken a few large Pollack under 
sail from St. Catherine's Point to the Needles. A far 
better ground, however, is opposite the Needles, over 
Christchurch Ledge, where I have met with very fair- 
sized specimens. 

Cowes (s). 

(4 hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 14s. lOd.) 

At the mouth of the Eiver Medina (Fig. 76) are a few 
small Mullet and Bass, while Smelts are fairly abundant 
in Osborne Bay. In 1886 I saw several shoals of Mackerel 
just off Cowes, but have nob heard of any since. 

Byde (|). 

(3J hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 14s. Id.) 

This is the best place for fishing. There are plenty 
of fish between here and Sandown. Pout swarm around 
the pier, and there are plenty of Bass out by the forts. 
Off Sea View there are a few good Pollack, and the 

M 2 
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best method of taking them is by a drift-line baited 
with living sand-eel. I have already mentioned the 
seine at Sandown. The following route, which may 
be made to occupy from four to six hours, will be 
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found enjoyable. Get a supply of sand-eels at San- 
down, then whiff oyer the rocky ground up the bay 
past Culver Cliff (Fig. 76). Off Bembridge Ledge lay-to 
for lunch, putting out two drift-lines ; then whiff seaward 
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and skirt the Nab, or Outer Nab (8 fathoms), where you 
may find the largest fish. You can either return to 
Sandown or else bear round to Byde and Sea View. 
The bait will cost you Is., the boat about 6s , and you 
can get 30 or 40 Pollack per tide. 

E. Mursall, West Street, Sea View, St. Helen's, may 
be recommended as a reliable boatman. 



CHAPTER XVI. 




THE SOUTH-WEST COAST. 

TBIGTLY speaking, I suppose, this coast begiDS 
at Torquay; but the fishing at Weymouth is 
so similar to that at the other places on the 
coast, and so much better than anything we have yet 
had, at all events since Deal, that I commence this 
section with Weymouth. 

Large reefs of rocks, commencing westward of St. 
Alban's Head, stretch as far as Eddystone, and on to the 
Land's End. These rocks contain numbers of enormous 
Pollack and Conger, while the sand-flats between are 
covered with Mackerel, Bass, and Mullet. All the 
ordinary bottom-fishing is also excellent, though it loses 
its savour in the region of big game. 



Weymouth (|), Dorset 
(5 hours from Waterloo; 3rd return, 24s. 3d.) 

This is a splendid place for Mackerel, Bass, Pollack, 
Conger, Mullet (both varieties), and all the usual ground 
fish. The summer and autumn are the best times, and 
the Mackerel, which come in about June, are at their 
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best in August. The fishing in the bay consists of 

whiflBng for Mackerel and bottom-fishing round the jetty. 

At the mouth of the backwater large Pollack and 

Bass are caught; the Pollack taking live shrimps, and 




Fig. 77. 



the Bass squid or herring. From the bridge that crosses 
the Fleetwater there are Bass. The Mullet are found 
at the mouth of the backwater, and are caught from 
the dam. The Groin also affords large Bass and 
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Pollack, There are large Wrasse (" OoDDors **) and John 
Dory too ; and flat flsh, some of very large size, abound 
on the sands opposite Melcombe. The Pollack-flshing 
roand St. Alban's Head has already been referred to. 

Tackle at the ironmongers'. 

There are many good boatmen, Denman being as good 
as any. 

The only rocks, nearer than St. Alban's Head, are 
the Mixon Shoal. Off here there are some good Pollack 
and Gurnard, I am told. Boats also fish in the 
shallows round the Shambles. 



Budleigh Salterton (|), Devon. 

(Budleigh is reached by coach from Exmouth ; fare, 6d. Exmouth is 
5 hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 30s. 4d.) 

A very good spot for fishing, the principal fish being 
Mackerel, Mullet, Pollack, and Whiting: Mackerel- 
fishing extends, in fact, from Weymouth to the Land's 
End. There are rocks near the mouth of the Otter 
Biyer, in the pools of which very fine Pollack are taken 
at half- flood, while there are many Grey Mullet in the 
river itself. The bait for the latter are small rag- 
worms, the Pollack taking live shrimps. Dabs and 
Silver Whiting also abound on the sandy ground. There 
are very fine Pollack all along the rocks from 'Black 
Head to Ladram, especially in Ladram Bay. 

About a quarter-of-a-mile from Straight Point is 
Otter Gove; the ledges between these two places con- 
tain very large Pollack, and evening is the best time 
for them, using white flies and a spinner trailed from 
a boat (boatmen : Middleton and Sedgemoor). The great 
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thing is to reel close in shore, as the rocks do not extend 
for more than fifty yards out. There are also plenty 
of Pollack among the lobster-pots oflF Straight Point, 
and large Bass on the ledge (Rogers is . a good hand 




[Fig. 78. 

at these fish); also plenty of Dabs, and all the rocks 
contain Whiting-pout (" Blennies "). 

Mackerel abound along the shore from July to October ; 
md Conger are very plentiful in August. Bait with 
herring or squid. There are very large Bass at Ottermouth, 
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Torquay (|)» Devon. 

(7 hours from Paddington; 3rd rotum, 33s. 6d. 

Everyone must have heard of Torbaj Dabs — the trot 
I have described (p. 36) will take dozens of them in a 
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few hours ; bait with a morsel of lug. There are swarms 
of Dabs, Whiting, and Sand-eels off the sandy parU of 
Torquay; round Berry Head there is good Mackerel- 
reeling in August; and Whiting are to be had in the 
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offing in September, about five miles out, the best 
ground being opposite Paignton Head. The rest of 
the sport is very much like that at Budleigh, with the 
exception of Pollack-fishing, which is not so good here, 
the rocks being too level. 

October, 1889. — ^Fine Bass opposite Paignton and 
round the Shag. 

There are good Pollack to the west of Arbweck Rock. 
In the water known as Thatcher Gut (Fig. 79) there is 
plenty of Pollack-fishing — sand-eels from Paignton (Sep- 
tember, 1889) ; there are also fish occasionally round the 
two rocks known as the Millstones, and also off London 
Bridge Bock, opposite the Bathing Gove. 

Mr. Slade, fishing-tackle maker, can give much useful 
information. His address is 6, Victoria Parade. 

Mr. Wilcocks recommends Gumming as fisherman ; 
and a friend speaks highly of Gilpin and Nosworthy. 

Plymouth (|), Devon, 

(6 hours from Paddington ; 3rd return, 37s. 4d.) 

This is a very fine station, and there is hardly a 
fish that cannot be caught here. Thus Bass, Pollack, 
Mullet, Gonger, Bream, Whiting, God and Hake, Pout 
and Smelts, Mackerel and Gurnard, are all on the list. 

I would at once refer any intending visitors to the 
local authorities, Messrs. Hearder and Sons, 195, Union 
Street, who supply any local or other information, as 
well as every kind of tackle imaginable. Indeed, I 
have had all sea-tackle from Hearder for the past five 
years, in preference to the London makers. There are 
some other large tackle-makers at Stonehouse, but I 
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know nothing about them, except that I have taken a 
good many fiish on the " baby " spinners made by Brooks. 
Messrs. Hearder publish a little catalogue and guide 
to sea-fishing, which, before there was any sea-angling 




Fig. 80. 



literature, was very useful to amateurs; and as it is 
sent post-free to any address, I would advise sea-fisher- 
men to at once write for a copy. 

I have already referred to the variety of the sport 
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that is to be had here, and will now enumerate the 
fish peculiar to each ground. The naarks are easily 
found by reference to the map, and the Plymouth 
boatmen are very clever. 

Pout are taken in Triestone Bay, in Millbay, and round 
the Mallard Buoy. The best Whiting grounds are round 
the Eddystone. Eame Head (Fig. 80) in the summer 
months gives plenty of Bass, which fish is also found 
off Penlee Point. The best Conger-fishing is near Mount 
Batten. Pollack are taken in any of the deep [water 
(rocks) from July to October. In the Great Western 
Docks there are numbers of Mullet, Chad, and Smelts. 
The best month for Mullet (Millbay Pier and Great 
Western Docks) is August. Chad are found in swarms 
behind the Slimmer Bocks ; and very large Bass and 
Pollack are taken off Stonehouse, where the tide at 
times runs very strong, especially the ebb. There are 
also fine Pollack at Looe during August ; the Fteld has 
published reports from Mr. Hearder of immense baskets 
having been taken there — amounting to near 7001b. 
in one month. A gentleman has mentioned to me an 
occasional catch of Dory, too ; but I suppose this must 
have been when Pout-fishing. 

I cannot devote more space to Plymouth sea-fishing, 
and indeed there is no need, as Messrs. Hearder will 
supply any further information. I have no doubt the 
Stonehouse people are equally good, only I do not happen 
to have had any business with them. 

Plymouth is as far as I can go on this coast. In 
Mr. Wilcock*s ** Sea Fisherman " will be found a complete 
guide to Fowey, Falmouth, &c., as far as the Scilly 
Islands; and the author informs me that there is a 
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chance of another edition, in which this local informa- 
tion will be considerably extended. In this case the 
value of this already useful work will be enhanced. 
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Kevagissey (|)» Cornwall, 

(Nearest station St. Austell, 6 miles distant, 7 hours from Paddington ; 
3rd single, 22s. 4d. 'Bus runs from St. Austell to Mevagissey.) 

This is a very good station, giving every kind of fish, 
as may be seen from the reports in the Field by Mr. 
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Barber, from whom I received the following interesting 
letter : 

Mevagissey is a fishing-port of about 2,500 inhabitants, 
and is the principal fishing-station on the south coast of Corn- 
wall ; it is greatly sheltered in a beautiful bay, and has an 
outer and inner harbour sufficient to accommodate vessels of 
large tonnage. Every branch of sea-fishing is carried on here, 
both by deep-sea and long-shore methods. The Mackerel fisheries 
are prosecuted in the spring by drift-nets, and in the summer 
by seines or line. Mevagissey Bay is a very prolific ground for 
Mackerel, which during the summer months are very abundant 
and afford excellent sport to anglers. Whiting are also very 
plentiful during the autumn. In the spring. Pollack afford 
excellent sport off the headlands, and in the vicinity of the 
Gwineas rocks, where, during the summer, large shoals of Bass 
take up their haunts. Pollack also abound off Chapel Point. 
A small kind of Sea -bream, termed "Chad," are also very 
plentiful, and on the outer fishing-grounds. Conger-eels, Ling, 
Cod, Hake, and numerous other fish, are very plentiful. On 
the sandy bottom near the shore. Dabs and other flat fish 
abound during the summer and autumn months. Bass are also 
found near the " Yaw." In fact, sea-fishing of all kinds may 
be followed all the year round. Lodgings are reasonable, and 
boating is cheap, while good accommodation is to be obtained 
at the Ship Inn. Messrs. Hoarder of Plymouth and Brooks 
of Stonehouse are the chief tackle-makers. The boatmen are 
all very obliging : I could mention several names, but think 
that Maxwell Dunn is about the most experienced, having a 
thorough knowledge of all the best fishing-grounds. 

Mr. Barber also very kindly gave me permission to 
mention bis name and address (llast Cliff, Mevagissey), 
and intimated bis willingness to give intending visitors any 
further information on the sea-fishing to be had there. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



TEE WEST COAST. 

• 

[& BEQEET that I have never visited this coast, which 
is reported to be very lovely. I cannot therefore 
vouch for the following information, though I 
have tried my best to avoid putting down anything 
incorrect. With this in view, I have mentioned only a 
very few places, having been kindly assisted by fellow- 
sportsmen. 

Ilfracombe (g), North Devon, 

(7 hours from Waterloo ; 3rd return, 36s. lOd.) 

This place is unrivalled for beauty by any place in the 
neighbourhood, though to the angler it ofiPers, I should 
imagine, rather less attraction than the coast of South 
Devon ; but as it is, thanks to Mr. Comer, the one place 
that sends regular reports to the Fishing Gazette, there 
is not much difiSculty^in forming a pretty correct idea as 
to th6 fishing. Whenever you intend visiting Ilfracombe 
you had better get the Fishing Gazette and Fishing 
and Shooting for the week, and they will tell you what 
is going on. I have no doubt too, Mr. Comer would give 
any information to visitors. The best . months are. 
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apparently, August, October, and December. During the 
summer months there seem to be large quantities of 
flat flsh, Pout, Tamlin, and Pollack, while the winter 
months afiPord God and Ling. 
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Fio. 82. 

The shore spots from which amateurs are reported to 
have taken Bass, Mullet, and Tamlin are Shallow Path and 
Britton's Rock ; while the pier-head and jetty give in 
winter some fine Ling and God, for in December, 1888, 
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Mr. Oomer reports in the Fishing Gazette an 181b. Ling 
a 281b. Oonger, and a plentiful supply of Whiting, 
besides the loss of some very large fish. Ilfraeombe is 
a famous place for Ling, taken on rods, up to 251b. 
and 301b. 

I have Mr. Comer's address, and shall be glad to give 
it to anyone who wishes it. He will give a full report 
of the fishing to be had at Ilfraeombe, and the terms 
can be arranged with him by letter. 



Tenby (|), South Wales. 

(8 hours from Paddington ; 3rd return, 438. 7d.) 

A gentleman, who fished here in 1885, sends me the 
following information : 

In reply to yonr letter, I may say that the fishing at Tenby 
is excellent. There is abnndanoe of rock and sand, thus giving 
every variety of fish. The most amusing sport is whiffing for 
Mackerel and Pollack, round Oaldy Island and St. Margaret's. 
The principal 8i>ots for these fish are as follows, August being 
the best month : For the Pollack and Mackerel, any of the deeper 
waters round Giltar Point and Oaldy Island, especially among 
the lobster-pots for the former ; good sport may also be had off 
St. Catherine's Point. The Bass are found almost anywhere, 
favourite points being the Castle Hill Bocks and Giltar Point. 
There are also some very large Bass to be found opposite High 
Cliff (Caldy Island) after a continuance of windy weather (South- 
west). Mackerel whiffing all down the coast, especially skirting 
the Shallows of Manorbier and Swanslake Bays (about 8 miles 
from Tenby). The ordinary bottom-fishing for Plaice, Gurnard, 
and Whiting can be practised anywhere round Caldy Island, the 
favourite bait being a somewhat black lug that abounds here. 
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I do not know of any winter fishing here ; were there suoh, 
it would probably be Cod and Whiting. I am unable to recom- 
mend you any particular boatman by name, but they are all 
reliable men, though as yet somewhat backward at Pollack and 
Bass-fishing. 
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I fear the above is only very scanty information, but you 
asked me for as many local names as possible. Pray do not 
mention the trouble : I am always glad to be of service to fellow- 
anglers. 

N 2 
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This information, very kindly furnished by a perfect 
stranger, was too good to omit, though I have never read 
anjrthing about the Tenby fishing in any guide book. 
Still, it is apparently a splendid place, and sounds some- 
thing like Plymouth. 

Another gentleman lays special stress on the Bass 
between Giltar Point and St. Margaret's Island, and 
recommends Jones as a fisherman. 



ISLE OF MAN 

This somewhat remote island is a capital resort for 
the angler's holiday. The best way to get there from 
London is, I am told, to take the train from Euston 
to Liverpool, sleep at the London and North-Westem 
Hotel, and take the morning boat (New Manx Line pre- 
ferable) to Ramsey. I have drawn my information from 
four sources direct, and have included only such as is 
corroborated. 

The principal fishing stations are Ramsey, Douglas, 
and Peel. For shore-anglers, who object to either the 
expense or the trouble attendant on fishing from a boat, 
Douglas offers, in the shape of piers and breakwaters, 
greater attractions than either of the other towns. Peel, 
though an excellent place for sport, is as yet rather out 
of the way for one's headquarters. Three of my 
correspondents recommend Ramsey as far and away the 
best station for general fishing. To Ramsey, then, I 
will at once refer in detail. 
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Bamsey (|0 

A friend, who makes a regular art of long-lining, 
informs me that his catches off this place have been 
enormous — a long line with 120 hooks (baited with sand- 
eel, fresh herring, or "pellic,** i.e., ragworm) often 
taking 70 fish per tide, including Conger, Pollack, 
Whiting, and Ling. He gets everything direct from 
the boatmen (the long line costing about 258.), who are 
civil men, though sadly unacquainted with light tackle. 
There are several Kinrades, one of whom keeps a very 
seaworthy boat yclept "The Spider.*' 

Very reliable information as to the sea-fishing pros- 
pects at any time can be had from Bob Kinrade (care 
of Mrs. Glucas, Dale Street, Bamsey, Isle of Man) — 
a thoroughly reliable fisherman. Kinrade knows all the 
best grounds, chief of which are the Bahama Bank 
(for Pollack and Goalfish) and Manghold Head (Pollack 
and Conger) ; the principal baits being artificial flies and 
spinners, living sand-eels, fresh herring, or pellics. The 
first and last can be had from Kelly (Market Place), 
the sand-eels must be dug up at low water, and the 
fresh herring got from the smacks. 

Kelly sends me a small guide-book containing the 
following : 

There is excellent sea-fishing in and oflP the bay. Bait 
with lugworm or herring for ground-fish; sand-eels and shell 
fish being also good. For Pollack and Mackerel, whifl&ng with 
white and coloured flies, or a slice of mackerel skin and india- 
rubber sand-eels, answers well. ... At sea and along 
the rocky coast are Congers and Wrasse. 

The Queen's Pier is of little use to the angler until 
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October, when large Cod and Ling are sometimes taken 
on the rod. 

Donglas (g). 

From June to September any of the rocks up the 
bay contain fine Pollack and Oonger, the former especially 
ofiP Douglas Head. The harbour breakwater is a good 
spot in August for Oonger, and in October for God, the 
baits being lugworm, fresh herring, and squid — ^the latter 
is hard to procure. The Victoria Pier, though inferior to 
the breakwater, is a good spot for similar fishing. In 
July the bay is full of Mackerel, which may be taken 
by dozens, reeling with white flies or a ''last" of 
mackerel skin. 

Peel (|). 

This is a very excellent place for fishing, and easily 
got at from Bamsey. The bay is full of fiat fish, 
Whiting, and Bream ("Carp"). The bait (pellics) can 
be had cheap from Cottier, who also supplies boats. 
From June to August there is abundance of Pollack and 
Mackerel — ^the former especially from the end of the 
breakwater round "Burn's Bock.*' All round St. 
Michael's Isle there are good Pollack grounds, some of 
the best being all but unknown to the boatmen, and 
generally discovered by amateurs. An especially good 
one is off Contrary Point, about three hundred yards 
out. But there are so many rocks, and such swarms of 
fish, that very precise direction is unnecessary. 

Besides the above stations, there are breakwaters at 
Point St. Mary and Point Erin, which, under certain 
conditions of wind and weather, give very fine sport. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



LIST OF WATEAIITG PLAGES NOT 
FAEVIOUSLT DESCAIBED. 

r&T has struck me that the best way of completing 
^ Part III. will be to append a list of fishing 
stations not previously mentioned in the book. 
They have been omitted either on account of my having 
no detailed information about them myself, or because 
too near the larger places described to admit of any 
differences worth special treatment. 

A moment's glance at the list will put the reader in 
possession of the nature of the coast in each neighbour- 
hood, and this knowledge, used together with the list 
of fish (p. 4) and that of tackle (p. 105), should prove 
of great service. 
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Falmouth . 
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This is a large choice. 8till, there is a chance that the 
reader may be going to spend his holiday at some place 
that I have not mentioned, though there is no chance that 
it should not be very near one or other of them. If the 
fishing is good, he will soon find it out by proper use of 
this book ; if not, he should move to the nearest of the 
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above places, where he will know what to expect and 
what tackle and baits to use. And now, having tres- 
passed on the attention of my readers to some length, I 
will bow myself off. merely hoping that they may 
derive the same pleasure from sea-fishing that I have, 
and that my book may facilitate for them the pursuit 
of this delightful sport. 
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Page 16 line 6, always use brass sJiotUd be in parentheses. 

„ 30 „ 1, for Fig. 26 read Fig. 27. 

„ 38 „ 9, for the read a. 

„ 46 „ 20, before such insert only. 

,, 47 „ 17, omit although. 

„ 61 „ 12, for Header, read Hearder. 

„ 98 „ 15, for viz., read vide. 

,, 109 „ 3, insert a comma after ooajst 
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Anemone as bait for Smelt, 59 
Angling for Bass, 67 

for Cod, 97 

for Dabs, 116, 136 

for Mullet, 87, 153 

for Pollack, 73, 151 

for Pout, 85, 129 

for Smelts, 58 
'* Angling in Salt Water," 4, 66 
April a bad month for sport, 101 
Artificial baits, 49 

V. natural baits, 48 
August, 80-94 



B. 



Baby-spinners, 49 
Baiting-needles, 20 
Baits, 43-50 
Baltic, 96 
Basket, 18 
Bass, angling for, 66 

baits for, 68, 82 

Dace a curious name for, 66 

fly-fishing for, 66 

haunts of, 69, 105 

line, 81 

playing the, 69 

season for, 66, 102 

spinning for, 67 

weather for, 69 

whiffing for, 68 
Beach-fishing, 113, 126 
Beachy Head, 7, 136, 138 
Bexhill, 134 
Billet, 111 
Black Bock, 140 



I Bloater, 82, 83 

; Boats, hire of, 93, 100, 122 

I Bognor, 147 

! Bottom-fishing, 56, 71, 78, 81 

Bournemouth, 155 

Bream, baits for, 78 
on the sand, 148 
season for, 78 

Brighton, 138 

Buckland, 46, 47, 72, 90 

Budleigh Salterton, 168 



C. 



Cane-spreader, 63 
Casting a fly, 67 
Cat-fish, 47, 150 

food of, 48 
Chad, 95 

season for, 95 
Chewin, 86, 89 
Chopstick, 34 

forms of, 35 

improved, 36 
Claoton-on-Sea, 109 
Coast, East, 109-16 

South-east, 117-37 

South, 138-65 

South-west, 166-75 

West, 176-82 
Cockles, 44 
Cod, angling for, 98 

baits for, 98 

food of, 47 

line, 98, 113 

season for, 102 

taking flies and spinners, 98 
Codling, angling for, 58 

baits for, 58 
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Codling, season for, 101, 119 
Conger, baits for, 43, 82 

line, 81 

season for, 102 

taking spinner, 61 
Cowes, 163 
Crab, Green, 44, 107 

Hermit, 46, 48, 136 
Cuff for hooks, 22 

D. 

Dabs, angling for, 33, 116, 149 

baits for, 44, 116 

head as bait, 85 

taking spinner, 61 
Dandy-line, 28 
Deal, 99, 122 
December, 101 
Depth, 60, 62, 64 
Diary, advantage of keeping a, 50 
Disgorger, 21, 33 
Dog-fish, varieties of, 91 

uses of, 92 
Dory, 168, 173 
Douglas, 182 
Dover, 126 
Drift-line for Bass, 68 

E. 

Eastbourne, 135 

Eels, Sand, 43, 45, 68, 74, 106 

indiarubber, 48, 49, 74 
Essex Coast, 109 

F. 

Felixstowe, 109 

Felpham, 147 

Field, quoted, 92, 111, 143, 173, 
174 

Mey, 111 

Fishing (now Fishing and Shoot- 
ing), quoted, 9, 50, 73, 176 

Fishing Oazette, quoted, 4, 49, 70, 
162, 176 



Flat fish, 58, 72, 86, 149 

Flax, soft, 82 

Flies for Bass, 49, 67 

for Mackerel, 49 

for Mullet, 49, 90 

for Pollack, 49 
Float tackle for Mullet, 88 
Floating trot, 36 
Flounder, 116 

G. 

Gaff, 18 

Gimp, to knot, 32 

to stain, 31 
Grey Mullet, angling for, 87, 153 

baits for, 89 

difficulty of catching, 87 

flies for, 49, 90 

freshwater, 112, 168 

season for, 102, 153 

spearing, 146 

surface tackle for, 88 
Ground-bait, a good, 60 

for Chad, 96 

for Mullet, 89 

for Pout, 86 

for Smelts, 60 

method of using, 60 
Gurnard, baits for, 96 

depth lor, 64, 96 

season for, 96, 102 

whiffing for, 64, 96 
Gut, cost of, 41 

necessity of soaking, 29 

to join, 25 

to twist, 24 

use of twisted, 24 

H. 

Hair-lines, 13, 73 
Hand-lines, 81, 107, 125 
Harbour, Chichester, 150 

Dover, 126 

Littlehampton, 144 

Newhaven, 143 



Harboar, Poole, IGO 


Long-line, 39 


Bamaeate, 121 


cost of, 39, 181 




methods of Dsing, 40 


Haatinga, 137 


winder for, 39 


HBordsr, 47, 48, 171 


Looe, 173 


Herring aa bait, 43, 82 


Lowestoft, 112 




Lngworm, 43, 44 


roe as bait, 44, 89 


to dig for, 44 


Hooka, Pennell-Liineciok, IS 




theor? of, 14 


M. 


I. 


Maokorel, artifloial baits for, 70 




as bait, U, i6 




baits for, 91 


Ida of Man. 108 


bottom-fiBhing for, 91 


of Wight, 162 


■' Last." 44, 45, 70 




migrationa of. Si) 


J. 


season for, 70 


Jftnnary, 101 


whifflngfor, 70, 154 


July, 73-9 


Haldon, 109 


Juns, 66-72 


Margate, 117 




Marks, to take, 6 


K. 


May, 57-65 


Kentisli Big, 35 


Hev^issey, 174 


Knota, 24 


Money-belt, 23 




Mnllet. See Orey and Bed 




Mnaael ae bait, 45, 159 


Landing-net, 19 
cost of, 20, 41 


to bait with. 45, 160 
to preserve, 45 


■'Last,'' 45. 70 




Leads. 16, 61, 82 


N. 


Legerfor Bass, 63 




foi fiat fish, 32, 33 


Netforpr»wnfl,75 


Limpet, 44, 46 


Night-fishing, 56 


lines, cotton, 13 
diying, 13 


lines, 84 



hail-, 18, 72 

hemp, 13 
Ling, 178, 182 
Littlehampton, 143 
Lobster as bait for Smelts, 44 

taken an hook, 124 
Lobster-pots as Pollack- groonda, 

105, 178 
Locality, 103-83 

of taate, 47 



Farcfament baits, 50. 77 
Fatemoat«r, box for, 31 
mmple,28 
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Paternoster, Smelt, 58 

strong, 30 

use of, 28 

winder for, 17 
Pier-fishing, 106 
Pilchard as bait, 43, 45 
Pipe-leads, 16, 61, 73 
Plaice, 96, 129 

in the Baltic, 96 
Plymouth, 171 
Pollack, artificial baits for, 48, 77 

baits for, 75 

depth for, 73 

haunts of , 73 

large, 73 

season for, 102 

whiffing for, 73, 80 
Poole, 160 
Pout, abundance of, 85 

angling for, 85 

baits for, 86 

food of, 47 

ground bait for, 86 

haunts of, 86, 105 

large, 135 
Prawn as bait, 44, 75, 151 

pots, 75 



R. 



Bagworm as bait, 45, 76 

spinning flight for, 76 

to bait with, 45 

to preserve, 45 
Bailing, 60, 154 
Bamsey, 181 
Bamsgate, 119 
Bat-fish, 49 

Bed Mullet, haunts of, 87 
Bevolving boom, 61 
Bocks, fish caught in, 4, 105 

places abounding in. 111, 171, 
&c. 

spinning from, 68 

tackle for, 105 
Bod, bag for, 9 

balance of, 11 



Bod, cost of, 41 

long, 9, 126 

rings for, 10 

short, 9 

smelt, 58 

taking to pieces, 10, 123 
Bottingdean, 141 
Byde, 163 



S. 



" Salmon Dace," 66 
Sand Eels, 43, 74, 106 

indiarubber, 48, 49, 74 

spinning flight for, 74 

various uses of, 45 
Sand, fish caught on, 4 

places abounding in, 109, 112- 
70 
Scarborough, 109 
" Sea Fisherman," 173 
Seaford, 140 

" Seaside Watering Places," 104 
Season, 53-102 
Selsea, 150 
September, 95 
Shore-fishing, 113, 126 
Shoreham, 142 
Shrimp as bait, 45, 151, 168 
Sidstrap tackle, 78 
Silkweed, 90 
Skate, baits for, 72 

size of, 72 

varieties of, 72 
Skate's liver as bait, 46, 89, US 
Slime as bait for Mullet, 90 
Smelts angling for, 58 

as bait for Smelts, 59 

baits for, 59 

line for, 159 

real, 59, 112 

Sand, 59, 159 

tackle for, 58, 159 
Sole, 149 
Solent, 162 
Southampton, 151 
Southend, 114 
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Southsea, 154 
Spinning, 67 

baits for, 67 

depth for, 67 

for Bass, 67 
Sprats as bait, 44, 124 
Sqnid as bait, 43, 45 

to preserve, 45 
Swanage, 161 
Swivels, 16, 81 

T. 

Tackle, case for, 21, 41 

cost of, 41 

fine, 9, 37 

home-made, 24, 42 

ready-made, 8, 23 

rock, 105 

sand, 4, 105 
Tenby, 178 
Throw-lines, 107, 113 

to free, 98 
Tide, 6, 55, 86 

Neap, 55 

Spring, 55 
Time of day, 56 
Torquay, 170 
Trot, 37 

floating, 36 

use of, 37, 149 

V. 

Varnish for loops, 25 
Ventnor, 162 

W. 

Weather, 7 

Weed as bait for Mallet, 90 



Weevers, 92 

remedy for sting of, 93 
Weymouth, 166 
Whelks as bait, 44, 47, 98 

pots, bait for, 92 
WhifBng, baits for, 68, 70, 74 

depth for, 64, 73 

for Bass, 68 

for Gurnard, 64, 96 

for Mackerel, 70 

for Pollack, 73 

leads for, 61, 73 

method of, 62 

speed for, 64 

trace for, 38, 61 
Whiting, angling for, 91 

bai1» for, 91 

depth for, 90 

season for, 90, 102 
Winch, advantage of heavy, 11 

check, 12 

danger of Nottingham, 12 

material for, 12 

patent lever, 12 

position of, 12 

use of Nottingham 12, 58 
Winders for paternoster, 17 

ordinary, 17 

uses of, 17 
Wire, paint for, 30 

to stain, 31 
Worms, lug, 43, 45, 149 

method of using, 45 

Nereid, 77 

spinning flight for, 76 
Wrasse, beauty of, 71 

haunts of, 71 

large, 145, 162 

local names of, 71 

uselessness of, 71 
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WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND EXPOET 

S^^^^H (Rob atii> ZacMt 

MANUFACTURERS, 

137, ST. JOHN STREET ROAD 

(Comer of Sadler's Wells Theatre), ' 

Factory : 1, 2 A 3, Hyddelton Place ; Timber Stores : Merlin's Place ; 

SEA-RODS . — Ash, two Joints, npright Bings and Winoh fittings, 2/- ; 

Greenheart ditto, 6/- ; ditto, three Joints, 4/6; ditto, better quality, 

two Tops, Bronze Ferrules, Large Patent Kings, 8/6 and 10/6. 
REELS.— Wood, 3iin. 1/9; 4in. 2/6. Ditto, with Movable Check, 

3/6, 4/-, 5/.. Plain Brass ditto, Sin. 2/6 ; 3iin. 4/-. 
LIN ES .—Waterproof Plaited Flax, id. yard. Ditto, Tanned, 3/6, 4/-, 

4/6 per 100 yards. CABLE LAID COED, 40 yards, 8d., 9d., 1/2. 

60 yards, 1/-, 1/2, 1/9. 
HOOKS. —To Double Salmon Gut, 6d. dozen; ditto, to Twisted Hair, 

3d. dozen ; Gimp Hooks, 8d. and 1/- dozen ; Limerick Hooks to 

Single Salmon Gufc, 1/- ; ditto. Twisted Gut, 1/6 dozen. 
BAITS.— Rubber SAND-EELS for Bass, Pollock, and Lythe, 

3d. each ; ditto, with Baby Spinner, 4d. each. Pollock and 

Mackerel Flies, 9d. per dozen. Sole Skin Baits, 2d. each. Baby 

Spinners, Id. each. BEASS SWIVELS, 6d. dozen. 
TRACES.— Twisted Gut, 2 Brass Swivels, 6d. each; Twisted Gut 

Paternosters, with Brass Swivels and Eevolnog Booms, lOd. each. 
MOUNTED HAND LINES, Fitted complete. Kentish Eig, 

1/6, 2/6, 3/6 ; Plymouth Eig, 4/., 4/6; Guernsey Eig, 3/6. Conger 

Lines, 5/6 ; Beach Casting Lines, 2/6, 3/- 
DEEP SEA CORDS.— 40yds., 9d.,l/.; 60yds., 1/6; 80yds., 2/- 
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CHOPSTICKS d LEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Price Lists of Salmon, Trout, and every Description 
of River and Sea Tackle Gratis. 
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Um-BJOUWD AMGIXSL A CompreiiaiaiTe Trmtims en 
ATiglisg in. both Fresh, aaid SaJs Water. Iil Four DmBOBOyas 
named below. Bj JoH3r Bicxxbdtkx. Wxtih orer 390 B ayi * 
ings. In cloth, price. 5«. 6d. (A few copiBa of & T.a»o» Patbb 
EDTTio^r. bonnd in. Boxbozghe. pxxce 2Sa. ; tbe pziee vxE iftoKtl^ 
be raised to 30b.> 
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GJ^LWG TM SALT WATEK. A Pnetkil Wcxk en 

Se* Fishing with Bod and Line, fran -Ae ShoEeir FlflEi, Je tti e a , 
Bocki. and from Boats : togethi^ witih Some Aeeoot of Haad- 
T.i-nrng. Orer 50 EngraringSw Pcice la^ db^ 2k (Tnamt). 
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VGIXVG FOS OOABSB PZHK. A toj Con^klete 

and Practical Work oil Bottom. Fishing, meeatdiag ta the Metihoda 
in use on the Thames, Trent, Xorfolk Bkaaday and dawkera. 

mnstrated. Price Is^ cloth 2a. ^uncixt). 

G^OTG FOS FZKS. A Practical and CcmprAeBaaxwe 

Work on the most Approred Methods of Kahxn; far Fika or 
Jack : indnding an Acconnt of Some New Taeklcs for S^inniDg; 

LiTe-baiting^. and Trolling'. Profoselj Illiutnited. Pkioa 1b^ 
cloth 2s. (^nncnt). 

VGI^OTG FOS GAME FISK. A Pracdcal Traatiae 

on the Yarions Methods of FrshJTig for Salmon : Mooriaody Chalk- 
stream, and Thames Trout : Grajlxng and Char. Well Ilhis- 
trated. Price Is. 6d^ doth 2a. 6d. (Tmcoi). 

OOK OF AQTTABIA. A Practical Gfnde to tlie Con- 

stmction. Arrangement, and Management cf Fresh-water and 
Marine Aqnaria ; containing Foil Informatum. as to tiie Flasta, 
Weeds, Fish. Mollnaca, Insects, ifcc. How and Where to Obtain 
Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. IDimtrated. By 
Bzv. Gbkgost C. Batxican, AJC.C., and BaeiKAUD A S. 
Besnett, BA. In doth gilt, price Se. Gd. 

BESHWATEB AQTTABZA. By Bsr. 6. G. Batxmah, 

AK.C. Fnllj ninatrated. In doth gUt, pziee 3b. 6d. 

ASIHE AQTTASIA : Their Gonstractioii, Arrangement, 

and Management. Fnllj niastrated. ^j B. A B. BaaHMTi ', 
BA. In doth gilt, price Ss. 6d. 
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Catalogue of Practical Handbooks 
Published by L. Up cot t Gill, I'jOy 
Strand^ London, W.C. 



AVOLE&, BOOK OF THE ALL-BOUND. A Comprehensive 
Treatise on Angling in both Fresh and Salt Water. In Four Divisions, 
as named below. By John Biceebdyke. With over 220 Eng^raving^. 
In cloth, price 5«. 6d. (A few copies of a Large Papeb Edition, 
hound in BoxhurghCf price 258.) 

Angling for Coarse Fish. A very Complete and Practical Work 
on Bottom Fishing, according to the Methods in nse on the Thames, 
Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. ; 
cloth, 28. (uncut). 

Angling for Pike. A Practical Work on the most Approved 
Methods of Fishing for Pike or Jack ; including an Account of some 
New Tackles for Spinning, Live-baiting, and Trolling. Profusely 
Illustrated. In paper, price Is. ; cloth, 2s. (uncut). 

AngliniT for Game Fish. A Practical Treatise on the Various 
Methods of Fishing for Salmon: Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames 
Trout ; Grayling and Char. Well Illustrated. In paper, price 1«. 6d. ; 
cloth, 28. 6d. (uncut). 

Ansrling in Salt Water. A Practical Work on Sea Fishing with 
Bod and Line, from the Shore, Piers, Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats ; 
together with Some Account of Hand-Lining. Over 50 Engravings. In 
paper, price Is. ; cloth, 28. (uncut). 

Af^VARlA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Fresh- water and Marine Aquaria ; 
containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, 
Insects, &c.. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them 
in Health. Illustrated. By Be v. Gbeqcsy C. Bateman, A.K.C., and 
Beqinald a. B. Bennett, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d. 

AQITABIA, F&ESHWATE& : Their Construction, Arrangement, 
Stocking, and Management. Forming Part I. of the " Book of Aquax ia." 
Fully Illustrated. By Bev. G. C. Bateman, A.K.C. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. 

AQUASIA, MARINE : Their Construction, Arrangement, and Manage- 
ment. Forming Part II. of the '^ Book of Aquaria.*' Fully Illustrated. 
By B. A. B. Bennett, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 2s. Gd, 

AU8TBALIA, SHALL I T&T? A Guide to the Australian 
Colonies for the Emigrant Settler and Business Man. With two 
Illustrations. By Geoboe Lacon James. In cloth gilt, price 3«. 6d. 

BSS8 AND BEE-KEEFINO : Scientific and Practical. By F. B. 
Cheshibb, F.L.S., F.B.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. 
In two vols., cloth gilt, price 16s. 

VoL Z., Scientific. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price 7«. 6d. 

Vol. ZZ., Fractical Management of Bees. An Exhaustive 
Treatise on Advanced Bee Culture. In cloth gilt, price Qs. 6d. 

%* AU Books Post Free. 151 C 5/93 
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BEE-KEEFZNG, BOOK OF. A vory practical and Complete Manual 
on the Proper Manaf^rement of Bees, especially written for Beginners 
and Amateurs who have but a few Hives. Fully Illustrated. By 
W. B. Webster, First-class Export, B.B.K.A. In paper, price Is. ; 
clothy Is. 6d. 

BENT IRON WOBK : A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs 
in the Art and Craft of Making and Ornamenting Light Articles in 
imitation of the beautiful Mediaeval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. 
By F. J. Ebskine. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

BOAT BVILDINa AND SAIUNO, FBACTICJX. Containing 
Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and 
Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for their Proper Handling. Folly 
Illustrated with Designs and Working Diagrams. By Adrian Neison, 
C.E., Dixon Kemp, A.I.N.A., and 6. Chbistopheb Dayieb. In one vol., 
cloth gilt, price 75. 6d. 

BOAT BUILDING FOB AMATEUBS. FRACTICA&. Contain- 
ing Full Instructions for Designing and Bidlding Punts, Skifb, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, &c. Fully Illustrated with Working Diagrams. By 
Adrian Neison, C.E. Second Edition, Bevised and Enlarged by Dixon 
Kemp, Author of '* Ya<3ht Designing,'' " A Manual of Yacht and Boat 
Sailing," &c. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

BOAT SAILING FOB AMATEUBS. Containing Particulars of 
the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instruc- 
tions for thoir Proper Handling, &c. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams. By G. Christopher Davibb. Second Edition, Bevised and 
Enlarged, and with several New Plans of Yachts. In cloth gilt, price bs. 

BOOKBINDING FOB AMATEUBS : Being Descriptions of the 
various Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for 
their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engrav- 
ings. In cloth gilt, price 28. 6d. 

BOOKSTALLS, BOUND AND ABOUT THE. A Guide for the 
Book-Hunter. By J. Herbert Slater, Editor of " Book Prices Cur- 
rent," Author of the " Library Manual," " Engravings and their 
Value," &c. In cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

BBOADS, THE LAND OF THE. A Complete Guide to the whole 
of the District— embracing the Broads and their Waterways of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. With Plates of Characteristic Sketches by J. Temple, and 
a good and clear Map. By E. R. Sufflinq. In coloured cover, price Is. 

BUTTEBFLIES, THE BOOK OF BBITISK: A Practical 
Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated through- 
out with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, from drawings by the Author or from Photographs of ths 
Insects themselves. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Price Ss. 6d. 

BUTTEBFLT AND MOTH COLLECTINO: Where to Search, 
and What to Do. By G. E. Simms. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

CACTUS CULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS : Being Descriptions of 
the various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical 
Instructions for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Profusely Illustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s. 
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CAGE BIRDS, DISEASES OF : Their Causes, Symptoms, aud Treat, 
ment. A Handbook for everyone who keeps a Bird. By Db. W. T. 
Gbeene, F.Z.S. In paper, price Is. 

CAGE BIRDS, BRITISH. Containing Full Directions for Sucoesa- 
fully Breeding, Bearing, and Managing the various British Birds that 
can be kept in Confinement. Illustrated with COLOURED PLATES 
and numerous finely-cut Wood Engravings. By K. L. Wallace. In 
cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

CANARY BOOK. Containing Full Directions for the Breeding, Bearing, 
and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, the 
Promotion and Management of Canary Societies and Exhibitions, and all 
other matters connected with this Fancy. By Bobebt L. Wallace. 
Third Edition, brought up to date. In cloth gilty price 5s. ; with 
COLOURED PLATES, Qs. 6d. ; and in Sections as foUows : 

General Management of Canaries. Including Cages and Cage- 
making, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treat- 
ment, Moulting, Pests, &o. Illustrated. Third Edition. In cloth, 
price 28. 6d. 

Exhibition Canaries. Containing Full Particulars of all the 
different Varieties, their Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for 
Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions. Illustrated. Third Edition. In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

CARD TRICKS, BOOK OF» for Drawing-room and Stage Entertain- 
ments by Amateurs ; with an exposure of Tricks as practised by Card 
Sharpers and Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Prof. B. Kunaud. 
In illustrated wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

CATS, DOMESTIC OR FANCY: A Practical Treatise on their 
Antiquity, Domestication, Varieties, Breeding, Management, Diseases 
and Remedies, Exhibition and Judging. By John Jenninos. Illus- 
trated. In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

COINS, A GUIDE TO ENGLISH PATTERN, in Gold, Silver, 
Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. By 
the Rev. G. F. Crowther, M.A. Illustrated. In silver cloth, with gilt 
facsimiles of Coins, price 5*. 

COIiLIE, THE. Its History, Points, and Breeding. By Hugh Dalziel. 
Illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. In paper, price Is. ; 
cloth, 28. 

COLLIE STUD BOOK. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. Price 3^. ed. 
ea^h. 

' VoL I., containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best known Dogs ; Show 
Record to Feb., 1890. 

Vol. n. Pedigrees of 795 dogs, Show Becord, &o. 

Vol. III. Pedigrees of 786 Dogs, Show Becord, &c. 

CONJURING, BOOK OF MODERN. A Practical Guide to Drawing. 
r«om and Stage liiagic for Amateurs. By Pbofessob B. Kunasd. 
Hlustrated. In illustrated wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

COOKERY FOR AMATEURS ; or, French Dishes for English Homes 
of all Classes. Ibiolndes Simple Cookery, Middle-class Cookery, Superior 
Cookery, Cookery for Invalids, and Breakfast and Luncheon Cookery. 
By Madame Yalebie. Second Edition. In paper, price Is. 

\* All Books Foot Free. 
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CUCVMBEB CITLTU&E FOR AMATEURS. Including also 
Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gonrds. Illnstrated. By W. J. Mat. 
In papeff price Is. 

CYCLES OF 1893, with Special Chapters on Tyres and Accessories. 
By Charles W. Haetunq (Stanley Cycling Club). Illastrated. In 
paper, price 1«. 

CYCLIST'S ^OUTE MAF of England and Wales. The Third Edition; 
thoroughly Bcvised. Shows clearly all the Main, and most of the Cross, 
Boads, and the Distances between the Chief Towns, as well as tho 
Mileage from London. In addition to this, Boutes of Thirty of the most 
Interesting Tours are printed in red. The map is mounted on linen, and 
is the fullest, handiest, and best tourist's map in the market. In cloth, 
price Is. 

BOCfrS, BREAKING AND TRAINING : Being Concise Directions 
for the proper education of Dogs, both for tho Field and for Companions. 
Second Edition. By "Pathfinder." With Chapters by Hugh 
Dalziel on Work of Special Breeds ; Trail or Drag Hounds ; Training 
Bloodhounds ; Defenders and Watch Dogs ; Sheep Dogs — Stock Tenders ; 
Life Savers — Water Dogs ; Vermin Destroyers ; House Manners ; 
Behaviour Out of Doors. Illustrated. In cloth giltf price 68. 6d. 

BOGS, BRITISH, ANCIENT AND MODERN : Their Varieties, 
History, and Characteristics. By Hugh Dalzibl, assisted by Eminent 
Fanciers. SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated 
with First-class COLOTJEED PLATES and full-page Engravings of 
Dogs of the Day. This is the fullest and most recent work on the 
various breeds of dogs kept in England. In three volumes, demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, price lOs. 6d. each, as follows : 

Dogs Bsed in Field Sports. Containing Particulars of the 
following among other Breeds : Greyhound, Irish Wolfhound, Blood- 
hound, Foxhound, Harrier, Basset, Dachshund, Pointer, Setters, 
Spaniels, and Botrievers. Seven Coloured Plates and 21 full-page 
Engravings. 

Dogs Useful to Man in other Work than Field Sports ; 
House and Toy Dogs. Containing Particulars of the followiog, 
among other Breeds : Collie, Bulldog, Mastiff, St. Bernards, Newfoundland, 
Great Dane, Fox and all other Terriers, King Charles and Blenheim 
Spaniels, Pug, Pomeranian, Poodle, Italian Greyhound, Toy Dogs, Ac, 
&c. Coloured Plates and full-page Engravings. 

Practical Kennel Management: A Complete Treatise on all 
Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs, whether kept for 
the Show Bench, for the Field, or for Companions. Illustrated with 
Coloured and numerous other Plates. [In the Press. 

DOGS, DISEjlSES OF: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; 
Modes of Administering Medicines ; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &o. 
For the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. Third Edition. In 
paper, price Is. ; in cloth gilt, 2«. 

ENGBAVINOS AND THEIR VALVE. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Slatbb, Autiior 
of "Tho Library Manual,*' " Book Prices Current "&c. In cloth gilt, 
price 78. 6d. 
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SNTS&TAINMENTS : How to Organize and Work them with Profit 
and Success. By Bobebt Ganthony. Irv coloured cover, price Is. 

FANCY WORK SERIES, ARTISTIC. A Series of Illustrated 
Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of various kinds. Each 
number is complete in itself, and issued at the uniform price of 6d, Now 
ready — (1) Macbame Lace (Second Edition) ; (2) Patchwobk ; (3) 
Tattino; (4) Cbewel Woek; (5) Applique; (6) Fancy Netting. 

FERNS, THE BOOK OF CHOICE : for the Grarden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Sela- 
ginellas, and giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the for- 
mation of Bockeries, the arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By George 
Schneider. With Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
In rnonthly parta^ price Is. Vols. I. and II., cloth gilt, 21s. each. 

FERNS, CHOICE BRITISH. Descriptive of the most beautiful 
Variations from the common forms, and their Culture. By C. T. Dboeby, 
F.L.S. Very accurate PLATES, and other Illustrations. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d, 

FERRETS AND FERRETING. Containing Instructions for the 
Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. Second Edition, Be- 
written and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 6d. 

FERTILITY OF BOGS CERTIFICATE. These are Forms of 
Guarantee given by the Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, 
undertaking to refund value of any unfertile eggs, or to replace them 
with good ones. Very valuable to sellers of eggs, as they induce 
purchases. In hooks, with counterfoils, price Qd. 

FIREWORK-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. A complete, accurate, 
and easily -understood work on Making Simple and High-class Fireworks. 
By Dr. W. H. Bbowne, M.A. In paper ^ price 2s. 6d. 

FOREIGN BIRDS, FAVOURITE, for Cages and Aviaries. How to 
Keep them in Health. Fully Illustrated. By W. T. Gbebne, M.A., 
M.D., F.Z.S., &c. In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

FOX TERRIER, THE. Its history. Points, Breeding, Bearing, Pre- 
paring, for Exhibition, and Coursing. By Hugh Dalziel. IHuatrated 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. In paper, price Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

FOX TERRIER STUD BOOK. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. Price 
Ss, Qd. each. 

Vol. I. The Pedigree, to the most remote known ancestors of 
over 1400 Leading Dogs. 

Vol. II. 1544 Pedigrees, Show Becord, and other Matter. 

Vol. III. 1214 Pedigrees, Show Record, &c. 

Vol. IV, 1168 Pedigrees, &o. 

FRETWORK AND MARQUETERIE. By D. Denning. 

[In the Press. 

GAME AND GAME SHOOTING, NOTES ON. Miscellaneous 
Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they afford for the 
Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares, 
Babbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Books. By J. J. Manley, MA. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
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GAME PRESERVING, FRACTICAI.. Containing the fullest 
Directions for Searing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, 
and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Yalae to the Game 
Preseryer. Illustrated. By William Carnigib. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, 
price 2l8. 

GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practical Enoydopsedia of 
Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 2440 
Engrayings. Edited by G. Nicholson, Curator of the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D., Eev. P. W. Myles, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols., 
large post 4fo. In cloth gilt, price £3. 

GOAT, BOOK OF THE. Containing Full Particulars of the yarious 
Breeds of Goats, and their Profitable Management. With many Plates. 
By H. Stephen Holmes Piglbb. Third Edition, with Eng^^yings and 
Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth gilt, price 48. 6d. 

GOAT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS : Being the Practical Manage- 
ment of Goats for Milking Purposes. Abridged from ** The Book of the 
Goat." Illustrated. In paper, price la. 

GRAPE GROWING POR AMATEURS. A Thoroughly Practical 
Book on Successful Vine Culture. By E. Moltnedx. Illustrated. In 
paper, price Is. 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT POR AMATEURS. Descrip. 
tions of the Best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instmctiona for Building 
them, particulars of the yarious methods of Heating, Illustrated Descrip- 
tions of the most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary' information for the Guidance of the 
Amateur. Second Edition, Beyised and Enlarged. Magnificently Illus- 
trated. By W. J. May. In cloth gilt, price 5». 

GREYHOUND, THE : Its History, Points, Breeding, Bearing, Training, 
and Running. By Hugh Dalzibl. With Coloured Frontispiece. In 
cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 28. 6d. 

GUINEA PIG, THE, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Illustrated with 
Coloured Frontispiece and Engrayings. An exhaustiye book on the 
Varieties of the Guinea Pig, and its Management. By C. CumbiblanD; 
F.Z.S. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

HAND CAMERA MANUAL, THE. A Practical Handbook on aU 
Matters connected with the Use of the Hand Camera in Phqtography. 
Illustrated. By W. D. Welford. Price Is. [/n the Press. 

HANDWRITING, CHARACTER INDICATED BT. With Illua. 
trations in Support of the Theories adyanced taken from Autograph 
Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, 
Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second Edition. By B. Bauohan. 

In cloth gilt, price 2a. Qd, 

HARDT PERENNIALS and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Descrip- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, 
Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including Foliage as well as Flowering 
Plants. Profusely Illustrated. By J. Wood. In cloth, price 68, 
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HOME MEDICINE AND SVROEBT : A Dictionary of Diseases 
and Accidents, and their proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. By 
W. J. Mackenzie, M.D., Medical Officer for Lower Holloway, Medical 
Beferee for North London of the Scottish Provincial Assurance 
Company, late Lecturer to the St. John's Ambulance Association, Author 
of the " Medical Management of Children," &c. Illustrated. In cloth, 
price 28, 6(2. 

BOBSE-KEEPER, THE PRACTICAL. By Geobge Fleming, 
LL.D., F.B.C.V.S., Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Army. In cloth, 
price 38. 6d. 

KORSE-KEEPINO FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Manual on 
the Management of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or 
two for their personal use. By Fox Bussell. In paper, price 1«. ; 
cloth, 28. 

HORSES, DISEASES OF : Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
For the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. In paper, price le. ; 
cloth 28. 

IlTLAND WATERING PLACES. A Description of the Spas of 
Great Britain and Ireland, their Mineral Waters, and their Medicinal 
Value, and the attractions which they offer to Invalids and other Visitors. 
Profusely illustrated. A Companion Volume to *' Seaside Watering Places." 
In cloth, price 28. 6d, 

JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL : How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. 
A book for all who think of *' writing for the Press." By John Dawson. 
In cloth gilt, price 28. 6(2. 

LAYING KENS, HOW TO KEEP and to Rear Chickens in Large 
or Small Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with Perfect Success. By 
Major G. F. Mobant. In paper, price 6d. 

LEGAL PROFESSION, A GUIDE TO TKE. A Practical 
Treatise on the yarious Methods of Entering either Branch of the Legal 
Profession ; also a Course of Study for each of the Examinations, and 
selected Papers of Questions ; forming a Complete Guide to every Depart- 
ment of Legal Preparation. By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple. In cloth, price l8. 6(Z. 

LIBRARY MANUAL, TKE. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Slateb, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Bevised and Greatly Enlarged. In 
cloth gilt, price 78. 6d. 

MICE, FANCY : Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Re-issue, 
with Criticisms and Notes by Dr. Carter Blake. Illustratecl. In 
paper, price 6d. 

MODEL YACKTS AND BOATS: Their Designing, Making, and 
Sailiog. Illustrated with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. A 
splendid book for boys and others interested in making and rigging toy 
boats for sailing. It is the best book on the subject now published. By 
J. DU V. Grosyenor. In leatherette, price 58. 

MONKEYS, PET, and How to Manage Them. Illustrated. By Arthur 
Patterson. In cloth gilt, price 28. 6d. 

MUSKROOM CTTLTURE FOR AMATEURS. With Full Directions 
for Successful Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, 
and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By W. J. May. In paper, price la. 
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ir ATUBAL HISTORY SKETCHES among the Carniyora— Wild and 
Domeetioated ; with Observations on their Habits and Mental Faculties. 
By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., F.E.G.S. ninstrated. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 58, 

KEEDLEWOBK, DICTIONABT OF. An Encyolopsdia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and 
magnificently lUastrated. By S. F. A. Oaulfeild and B. 0. Sawabd. 
Accepted by H.M. the Queen, H.B.H.^the Princess of Wales, H.B.H. the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, H.B.H. the Duchess of Connaught, and H.B.H. 
the Duchess of Albany. Dedicated by special permission to H.B.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lome. In demy 4to, 5282:>p., 829 
niufttrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, price 
21«. / with COLOURED PLATES, elegant satin brocade cloth binding, 
and coloured edges, Zls. Gd. 

ORCHIDS : THEIR CULTURE AND KAKAOSKEHT, with 

Descriptions of all the Kinds in General Cultiyation. Illnstrated by 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; Assisted by W. Bban, Foreman, Boyal 
Gardens, Kew. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price 15«r 6d. 

PAINTING, DECORATIVE. A practical Handbook on Painting and 
Etching upon Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leatherj Glass, 
Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By 
B. C. Saward. In cloth, price 5». 

PARCEL POST DISPATCH BOOK (registered). An invaluable book 
for all who send parcels by post. Provides Address Labels, Certificate 
of Posting, and Becord of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book 
parcels are insured against loss or damage to the extent of •62. 
Authorized by the Post Office. Price Is., for 100 parcels; larger sizes 
if required. 

PARROT, THE ORET: Its Treatment in Health and Disease. By 
T. W. Greene, M.D., M.A , F.Z.S., &c. Price Is. 

PARROTS, THE SPEAKING. The Art of Keeping and Breeding 
the principal Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Karl Buss. 
Illustrated with COLOUEED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 5s. 

PATIENCE. GAMES OF, for one or more Players. A very clearly- 
written and well-illustrated Book of Instructions on How to play 106 
different Games o£ Patience. By Miss Whituore Jones. Xllustrated. 
Series I., thirty-nine games, Is. ; Series II., thirty-four games. Is. ; 
Series III., thirty-three games. Is. The three bov/nd together in cloth, 
price Zs. 6d. (A copy has been graciously accepted by H.M. tiie Queen). 

PHEASANT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Hand- 
book on the Breeding, Bearing, and General Managemeot of S*anoy 
Pheasants in Confinement. By Geo. Horne. Illustrated wi^ 
Diagrams of the necessary Pens, Aviaries, &c., and a COLOITBED 
FBONTISPIECE and many full-page Engravings of the chief 
Varieties of Pheasants, drawn from life by A. F. Ltdon. In cloth 
gilt, price Zs. 6d. 

PHOTOORAPHT (MOBERN) FOR ABCATEVRS. By J. 

Eaton Fearn. In paper, price Is. 
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PICTUBE-FBJLME MAKIXTG FOB AMATEURS. Being Praoti- 
oal Instructions in the Making of various kinds of Frames for Paintingii, 
Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. Illustrated. By the Bey. J. 
LuKiN. Cheap Edition, in paper, price Is, 

PIG, BOOK OF THE. Containing the Selection, Breeding, Feeding, 
and Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases ; the Curing 
and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods; and other 
information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Psofessor Jaues Long. 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs by Harbison Weir and 
olher Artists, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
10s. M. 

PIO-XEEPIN'O, PBACTICAL: A Manual for Amateurs, based on 
Personal Experience in Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening; also in 
Buying and Selling Pigs at Market Prices. By B. D. Garbat. In 
paper, price Is. 

PIOEONS, FANCY. Containing Full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of- Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every kno^^ 
Variety, together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon 
Fanciers. Third Edition, bringing the subject down to the present 
time. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page Illustrations. 
By J. C. Ltell. In cloth gilt, price lOs. 6d. 

PIGEOir-KEEPINa FOB AMATEUBS. A complete Guide to the 
Amateur Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. Lysll. 
Illustrated. In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

POKEB BOOK, THE. A Practical Book on Playing the Fascinating 
American Game of Poker with Success. By R. Guerndale. In paper, 
price Is. 

POOL, OAMES OF. Describing Various English and American Pool 
Games, and giving the Rules in full. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

POULTBT-KEEPING, POPULAB. A Practical and Complete 
Guide to Breeding and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for the Table. By 
F. A. Mackenzie. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

POULTBT AND PIOEOIT DISEASES : Their Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment. A Practical Manual for all Fanciers. By Quinton 
Craig and James Ltell. In paper, price Is, 

POULTBT FOB PBIZES AND FBOFIT. Contains : Breeding 
Poultry for Prizes, Exhibition Poultry and Management of the 
Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. By Professor James Long. Cheap Edition, in cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

PTBOOBAPHT OB POKEB WOBK. A Handbook on. By Mrs. 
Maud Maude. "With Fifty-two Original Illustrations and Designs by 
Wk. Freeman. In paper, price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BABBIT, BOOK OF THE. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, 
Uses, Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND 
EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by Kempster W. Knight. 
With an additional chapter on " Hutch Rabbit Farming in the Open," 
by Major Mo rant. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. In 
cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
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RABBITS, DISEASES OF: Their Oanses, Symptoms, and Care. 
With a Chapter on The Diseases of Cavies. Beprinted from " The 
Book of the Babbit " and " The Guinea Pig for Food, Fur, and Fancy.*' 
In paper, price Is. 

BABBIT-FABJCIira, PROFITABLE. A Practical Manual, show- 
ing how Hatch Babbit-farming in the Open can be made to Pay Well. 
By Majob G. F. Morant. In paper, price Is, 

RABBITS FOR FRIZES AND PROFIT. Containing Fnll 
Directions for the Proper Management of Fancy Babbits in Health 
and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every known 
Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. Illustrated. 
By Charles Bayson. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
Also in Sections, as follows : — 

Rabbits, Oeneral Management of. Including Hutches, Breed- 
ing, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit Coverts, &o. Fully 
Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

Rabbits, Exhibition. Being descriptions of all Varieties of 
Fancy Babbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. 
Illustrated. 7/i paper, price Is. 

REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS : Being the Art of Oma- 
menting Thin Metal with Baised Figures. By L. L. Haslopb. Illus- 
trated. 7/1 cloth gilt, price 2s. 6(1. 

ROSES FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the Selection and 
Cultivation of the best Boses, both for Exhibition or mere Pleasure, by 
that large section of the Gardening World, the Amateur Lover of Boses. 
Illustrated. By the Be v. J. Honywood D'Ombbain, Hon. Sec. of the 
National Bose Society. In paper, price Is. 

SAILING GUIDE TO THE SOI.EKT AND POOLE 

HABBOUB, with Practical Hints as to Living and Cooking on, and 
Working a Small Yacht. By Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Cuthbll. 
Illustrated with Coloured Charts. In cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

SAILING TOURS. The Yachtman's Guide to the Cruising Waters 
of the English Coast. 

Vol. I., the Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, containing Descriptions 
of every Creek from the Thames to Aldborough. By Frank Cowpbb. 
Numerous Charts and Illustrations. In cloth, price 5s, 

Vol. II. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands, 
with numerous Charts printed in Colours, hi cloth, price Is. 6d. 

ST. BERNARD, THE. Its History, Points, Breeding, and Bearing. 
By HuQH Dalziel. Illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and Plates. 
In cloth, price 2s. (id. 

ST. BERNARD STUD BOOK. Edited by Huoh Dalzibl. Price 
3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Pedigrees of 1278 of the best known Dogs, traced to their 
most remote known ancestors, Show Becord, &o. 

Vol. II. Pedigrees of 564 Dogs, Show Becord, &o. 

SEA-FISHING FOR AMATEURS. Practical InstructionB to 

Visitors at Seaside Places for Catching Sea-Fish from Pier-heads, Shore, 
or Boats, principally by means of Hand Lines, with a very useful list of 
Fishing Stations, the Fish to be caught there, and the Best Seaaons. 
By Frank Hudson. Illustrated. In paper, price Is, 
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SSA-FISHING Oir THE ENGLISH COAST. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Instruction on the Art of Making and Using Sea-Taokle. With a 
full account of the methods in vogue during each ihonth of the year, and 
a Detailed Guide for Sea-Fishermen to all the most Popular Watering 
Places on the English Coast. By Fbedebick G. Aflalo. Illustrated. 
In cloth, price 2». 6d. 

SEASIDE WATEBIITG PLACES. A Description of nearly 200 
Holiday Besorts on the Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man, including the gayest and most quiet places, 
giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all other infor- 
mation likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to spend their 
HoUdays according to their individual tastes ; with BUSINESS DIEEC 
TOBY of Tradesmen, arranged in order of the Towns. Sixth Edition. 
Illustrated. In cloth, price 23. 6d. 

SHEET METAL, WOBKIITG IN : Being Practical Instructions for 
Making and Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and 
Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By the Eev. J. Lukin, B.A. In 
paper, price 6d. 

SKOBTHAITD, ON GURNET'S SYSTEM (IMPROVED), 

LESSONS IN : Being Instructions in the Art of Shorthand Writing as 
used in the Service of the two Houses of Parliament. By B. E. Miller. 
In paper, price Is, 

SHORTHAND, EXERCISES IN, for Daily Half Hours, on a Newly, 
devised and Simple Method, free from the Labour of Learning. Illus- 
trated step by step. Being Part II. of " Lessons in Shorthand on 
Gnmey*s System (Improved)." By B. E. Miller. In paper, price 9d. 

SHORTHAND SYSTEMS ; WHICH IS THE BEST ? Bemg a 
Discussion, by various Experts, on' the Merits and Demerits of all the 
principal Systems, with Illustrative Examples. Edited by Thomas 
Anderson. In paper, price Is. 

SICK NURSING AT HOME : Being Plain Directions and Hints for 
the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and the Home Treatment of 
Diseases and Accidents in cases of Sudden EmergencicEf. By S. F. A. 
Caulfeild. In paper, price Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

SKATINO CARDS : An Easy Method of Learning Figure Skating, as 
the Cards can he used on the Ice. In cloth case, 2s. 6d. ; leather, Ss, 6d. 
A cheap form is issued printed on paper and made up as a small 
book, Is. 

8LEIOHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. Profusely 
niustrated. By E. Sachs. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. 

SNAKES, MARSUPIALS, AND BIRDS. A Charming Book of 
Anecdotes, Adventures, and Zoological Notes relating to Snakes, Marsu- 
pials, and Birds. A capital Book for Boy?, and all interested in Popular 
Natural History. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., F.B.G.S., &c. Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History 
Specimens of all kinds. Fully Illustrated with Examples and Working 
Diagrams. By Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., Curatot of Leicester 
Museum. Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
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THAMES OUIDB BOOK. From Lechlade to Kichmond. For Boating 
Men, Anglers, Picnic Parties, and all Fleasnre-Beekers on the Biver. 
Arranged on an entirely new plan. Second Edition, profusely illustrated. 
In papeVy price Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

TOMATO CULTURE FOB AMATEUBS. A Practical and very 
Complete Mannal on the Snbjoct. By B. C. Batbnscboft. Blnstrated. 
In paper, price Is. 

TBAPPINOy PRACTICAL: Being some Pupers on Traps and 
Trapping for Vermin, with a Chapter on Greneral Bird Trapping and 
Snaring. By W. Cabnegie. In paper, price Is, 

TURNING FOR AMATEURS : Being Descriptions of the Lathe and 
its Attachments and Tools, with Minnte Instructions for their Effective 
Use on Wood, Metal, Ivory, and other Materials. Second Edition, 
Beyised and Enlarged. By Jaihes Lukin, B.A. Illustrated with 14i 
Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 28. 6d. 

TURNING LATHES. A Mannal for Technical Schools and Apprentices. 
A guide to Turning, Screw-cutting, Metal-spinning, &o. Edited by 
James Lukin, B. A. Third Edition. With 194 Illustrations. . In cloth 
gilt, price Ss. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Containing Concise 
Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables in Small Gkirdens so as to 
insure Good Crops. With Lists of the Best Varieties of each Sort. By 
W. J. Mat. Illustrated. In paper, price Is. 

VENTRILOQUISM, PRACTICAL, ANB ITS SISTER ARTS. 

A Bevelation in Vocal Phonetics, being a thoroughly reliable Guide to 
the Art of Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry by an entirely Novel 
System of Graduated Exercises formulated and guaranteed by Bobebt 
Ganthony, after being tested by him during years of Personal Tuition, 
with numerous Illustrations by the Author. To which are added Full 
Instructions in Vocal Instrumentation ; Ventriloquial Figures : How 
to Work Them with Effect and Buy Them with Economy; Useful 
Hints on Entertaining, and an amusing Summary of Humorous 
Ventriloquial Experiences. In cloth, price 28. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, for Home Students. A Practical 
Book of Insfcructions and Exercises in Violin Playing, for the use of 
Amateurs, Self -learners. Teachers, and others. With a supplement on 
"Easy Legato Studies for the Violin." By J. M. Flbmino. 1 handsome 
vol., demy 4to, half Persian, price 9». 6d. Without Supplement, price 
Is. 6d. 

WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. A Manual for Collectors 
and for all who are interested in the Achievements of the British Army 
and Navy, and the Bewards i^ued in public recognition of them ; with 
some account of Civil Bewards for Valour. Beautifully lUustrated. In 
cloth, price Is. 6d. 

WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. A Handbook 
fco the Biviera. Illustrated. By Bos a Bauohan. In cloth gilt, price 
2s. 6d. 

WOOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Descriptions of 
all the requisite Tools, and Full Instructions for their Use in producing 
different varieties of Carvings. 2nd Edition, Bevised, and with a number 
of new Illustrations. Edited by D. Dennino. Price 1«. [In the Press, 
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Crown 8tto, cloth, with numerous niuetraiions. Price 5». 

WORKSHOP BECEIPTS (FIRST SERIES). 

For the use of Blamitaotiirera, U eohanlea, and SelentUIo AmKtmir*. 



Croan 8uo, cloth, with numtroua lUuitrations, Price 5s, 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS (SECOND SERIES). 
Devoted nalaly to Sntjeota oonneoted with Chemlool MnniitliotiirM. 

Crown 3uo, cloth, with 1S3 mattrations. Price 5a. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS (THIRD SERIES). 
Devoted mainly to Xleetrlcal and HetaUnritlaal SnbJeotB. 

Crown Svo, clotk, with 250 IllustTationa, Price 5». 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS (FOURTH SERIES). 

Devoted mainly to Hnndierofbi and HeolianlDal Snbjeeta. 

With COMPLETE INDEX, and a 0EN£E«L INDEX TO THE FOUa SBEIB& 

CONTENTS. 

BookUndinfl in all it« detail 
GlDOk uSw'Btiih MendlDK. 
Coolliig Air or Wator, pn 

MakuiH Iqe. Cooling ayrup 






Ovens, and other apptjujicafl 
for dfrlD^r oatunLl imil luti- 

DimilUiiB, WaWt, Xinotures, 



Packing and Storing Arnolo 

ijabJo ut iffuEinni apt t 
Euiicr from inseota or Uumi 




Crown 8uo, cloth, with 373 Ilbiitratione, Price 5s. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS (FIFTH SERIES). 
any new Arttele*, aa well as additions to Articles Inolnded 
In the prevlons Serlas, aa follows, vl&:— 

Enplonvc^ Iron and DthorMofalfl, Gold 

'- "-■- T^.ir,_— Beaimf, Smith'B Worit 

I'Bokiiie and Storins, Aoidi, 






firi'Dr-JOTine. Bujldjnes, Tea 
ciixxi MunlnulaUoni foi 

inB, Cntftne, Brrakinc 
Etiiiins. FmatlDK, Fuwilcr 

nattM AifenlB. 



rmtfpinff. 



teiB, Cont ol ElEDtiic li^ht- liika, WritftBT'c^ipyinB, IQ' Taps, Variooi. 

ing. Microphonu. Simple tisiblo, Markine^SCiunplTiff, Tolocco PiM Manataotnra. 

Motora, Phonrwram and liotrio Lontfrna, their man- Ttipb and Splininff Ropeti. 

l.irflJ*ho^l[ona, Keeiqtrrinff naifmrinb and prvjiaTatiitn ■VelwipodnH^ TtoiJairinC- 



ig. per Widdliitfp Enunold tur 
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3an)pson Low, Marston, ^ Company's 

PUBLICATIONS. 



IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON PHOTOGRAPHY. Now Ready. 

Nataralistio Photography for Students of the Art. By Dr. P. H. Emebson, B.A., 
M.B. (Cantab.). Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. post free. 

" A most enjoyable book to every true lover of nsitvLre"— Photographic Journal, 

Modem Steam EnjKines. Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. By Joshua Rose, M.E. 
A Practical Book for Draughtsmen, Machinists, Engineers, and Steam Users. 4to, 320 
page.s, price £1 lis. 6d. post free. 

" The student, and even the professional engineer, will find much in it worth 
Biudy."— Engineer. 

A Key to Engines and Engine Running. A Complete Guide to the Care and 
Management of all kinds of Steam Engines and Boilers. By Joshua Bose, M.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 416 pages, price 8s. 6d. post free. Answers are given to the questions 
asked in Engineers' Examinations. 

" The book is an excellent guide to the working and management of steam engines, 
and therefore fulfils its title."— Practical Engineer. 

Steam Boilers. A Practical Treatise on Boiler Construction and Examination. For the 
use of Practical Boiler Makers, Boiler Users, and Inspectors : and embracing in plain 
figures all the calculations necessary in Designing ana Classifying Steam Bouers. By 
Joshua Rose, M.E. Illustrated by 73 engravings. Demy 8vo, doth, 12b. 6d. 

The American Steam Eng^ineer. Theoretical and Practical. With Examples of the 
latest and most approved American practice in the Design and Construction of St«tm 
Engines and Bouers. For the use of Engineers, Machinists, BoUermakers, and En- 
gineering Students. By E. Edwards. Fully Dlustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, 12s. 6d. 

Modem Improvements in Fishing Tackle and Fish Hooks. By H. Chol- 

mondeley-PeNxVELL. With Two Hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

North Country Trout Flies. By T. E. Pritt. W^ith Coloured Plates of all the best 

Flies. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The American Salmon Fisherman. By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. 116 pages. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A Handy Guide to Dry Fly Fishing, with a Series of Graduated Exercises for all 
who wish to learn it. By Cotswold Isys, M.A., Author of "An Angler's Strange 
Experiences," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

How and Where to Fish in Ireland. By Hi Regan. With Map and Numerous 
Text Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 363 pages, leatherette binding, reduced from 10s. 6d. to 6s. 

The Art of Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. By H. C. Cutcuffe, F.B.C.S. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 

Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham Style. By J. W. Martin, 

the " Trent Otter." Coloured boards, Illustrated, crown Bvo, 2s. 6d. New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition. 

British Angling Flies. By Michael Theakston. Revised and Annotated by 
Francis M. walbran. With Woodcut Illustrations, and Plates of Natural Flies 
drawn from Life. Crown Bvo, cloth, 5s. 

Fishing with the Fly. Sketches by Lovers of the Art. With Coloured lUusiarations 
of Standard Flies, collected by C. F. Ohvis and A. Nelson Cheney. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

The above works can be had post free by sending postal order 
for the price to the Publishers, 

SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON, & COMPANY, Limited, 

ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON PHOTOGRAPHY. Now Ready. 

Nataralistio Photography for Students of the Art. By Dr. P. H. Emebson, B.A., 
M.B. (Cantab.). Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. post free. 

•* A most enjoyable book to every true lover of nsiiure"— Photographic Journal. 

Modem Steam EiijKiiies. Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. By Joshua Rose, M.E. 
A Practical Book for Draughtsmen, Machinists, Engineers, and Steam Users. 4to, 320 
pages, price £1 lis. 6d. post free. 

*'The studiBnt, and even the professional engineer, will find much in it worth 
study. "—A'/igrmfcr. 

A Key to Engines and Engine Running. A Complete Guide to the Care and 
Management of all kinds of Steam Engines and Boilers. By Joshua Bose, M.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 416 pages, price 8s. 6d. post free. Answers are given to the questions 
asked in Engineers' Examinations. 

" The book is an excellent guide to the working and management of steam engines, 
and therefore fulfils its iiile.*'— Practical Engineer. 

Steam Boilers. A Practical Treatise on Boiler Construction and Examination. For the 
use of Practical Boiler Makers, Boiler Users, and Inspectors : and embracing in plain 
figures all the calculations necessary in Designing ana Classifying Steam Boilers. By 
Joshua Rose, M.E. Illustrated by 73 engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12b. 6d. 

The American Steam Engineer. Theoretical and Practical With Examples of the 
latest and most approved American practice in the Design and Construction of Steam 
Engines and Boilers. For the use of Engineers, Machinists, Boilermakers, and En- 
gineering Students. By E. Edwards. Fully Illustrat«d. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Modem Improvements in Fishing Tackle and Fish Hooks. By H. Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell. With Two Hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

North Country Trout Flies. By T. E. Pritt. WMth Coloured Plates of all the best 
FUes. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The American Salmon Fisherman. By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. 116 pages. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A Handy Guide to Dry Fly Fishing, with a Series of Graduated Exercises for all 
who >nsh to learn it. By Cotswold Isys, M.A., Author of " An Angler's Strange 
Experiences," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

How and Where to Fish in Ireland. By Hi Regan. With Map and Numerous 
Text Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 363 pages, leatherette binding, reduced from 10s. 6d. to 6s. 

The Art of Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. By H. C. Cutcliffe, F.R.C.S. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham Style. By J. W. Martin, 
the ** Trent Otter." Coloured boards, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition. 

British Angling Flies. By Michael Theakston. Revised and Annotated by 
Francis M. Walbran. With Woodcut Illustrations, and Plates of Natural Flies 
drawn from Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5«. 

Fishing with the Fly. Sketches by Lovers of the Art. With Coloured Illustrations 
of Standard Flies, collected by C. F. Ouvis and A. Nelson Cueney. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

The above works can be had post free by sending postal order 
for the price to the Publishers, 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, Limited, 

ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 



.ANDS' ARTICLES 

FOR THE HAIR. COMPLEXION, anil TEETH, an the 

Ft7BB8V AltD BBST. 



ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 

An antiseptic, pcHBecvatiTB, and aroinatio denti- 
frica, which whitens the teeth, prevents and axFests' 
decay, and Bweetona the breath. It oontains no 
mineral acids, no gFitty matter or iniorioua RBtrin- 
gcnts, keeps the mantb, gums, and teeth free from 
the unhealthy action of germs in.organio matter 
between the teeth, and is the most wholesome 
tooth-powder for smokers. Ss. 9d. per box. 




ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

la the best preserver and beautifier of the hair of chJMren and adults ; preTsnts it 
falling off or turning grey, eradicates scurf and dandrafF, and is also the best 
brilliantine for ladies' and evorybody's nse, and as a little )(oes a very long way 
it really is most economical for general ase ; is also sold in a golden oolonc for 
fair.haired ladies and children ; it contains no lead or mineral ingredients. 
Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7b., lOa. 6d., equal to four small, 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 

A moat cooling, soothing, healing, and refceshing preparation for the Skin and 
CompleiioD of Ladies, and all eiposed to the summer sun and dust, or the cold and 
damp of winter; it is warranted free from all mineral or metallic ingredients, or 
oiidc of zinc, of which most Cosmetics are composed, and vrhich ruin the skin. 
It affeotually disperses Chaps, Chilblains, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Stings of 
insects, Bcdness, Boughnese of the Skin ; relieves Irritation of the Skin, 
Prickly Heat, &e,, renders the 

SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH, 
and prodaoes a beautiful, pure, and delicate compteiion. Size 4a. 9d, and 
8». 6d. ; holf.aized bottles, 2n. 3d. 

ROWLANDS' ESSENCE OF TYRE 

Effectually dyes red or grey hair a permanent brown or black. 4a. 

ROWLANDS' EUKONIA. 

A pare Toilet Powder in throe tints, White, Bose, and Cream, for ladies of 
a, Brunette compleiion and those who do not like white powder. Boies, la.j 
Large boxes, Sa. 6d. ^ 



